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An Open Letter to 
Senator Hitchcock 


HE country wants the treaty rati- 

fied, and is tired of delay. The 
evidence is all in. There are no new 
arguments to be heard. Senators who 
were undecided at first have had 
ample time to reach a decision. 


The treaty cannot be ratified un- 
less the act of ratification embodies 
reservations safeguarding our coun- 
try in certain matters of vital con- 
cern to its permanent welfare. To 
such reservations, drawn in so mod- 
erate a form that the acquiescence of 
the other Powers of the world may 
be counted on as a certainty, a strong 
group of Republican Senators have 
long been committed. The President 
has himself unequivocally expressed 
his approval of their substance. His 
opposition is only to their being em- 
bodied in the act of ratification. 
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Your present position appears to 
be that of a stubborn adherence to 
this opposition. But it will evidently 
be unavailing. The Republican Sena- 
tors who have shown the firmness of 
their convictions by standing out 
against changes that would imperil 
the treaty are equally firm in their 
determination that the treaty shall 
carry no peril to our country’s honor 
or safety. They can not be intimi- 
dated by the threat that the adoption 
of reasonable reservations will bring 
with it the rejection of the treaty by 
the Administration forces. Upon 
those who refuse a rational compro- 
mise, and not upon those who pro- 
pose it, will rest the guilt of wreck- 
ing the treaty. 


President Wilson’s illness has laid 
upon you, and upon the Democratic 
Senators of whom you are the lead- 
ing spokesman in this great emerg- 
ency, a heightened responsibility. It 
is impossible, and will obviously for 
a considerable period continue im- 
possible, for him to take full charge 
of the situation. It is well that the 
country was not rushed into a pre- 
cipitate acceptance of the treaty; 
but further delay would be not only 
useless, but dangerous. It would be 
dangerous as prolonging the period 
of uncertainty and _ disturbance 
throughout the world, and it would 
be dangerous as imperiling the adop- 
tion of the treaty itself. 


It is in your power to end all doubt 
and delay. You have only to accept 
the basis of ratification upon which 
the moderate Republican reservation- 
ists stand. They have shown the sin- 
cerity of their desire to put the 
treaty through by standing out 
against the leaders of their party on 
every proposition that boded danger 
to it. Can you afford to spurn their 
aid, at the cost of imperiling the 
whole treaty? You can prolong de- 
lay and make ultimate ratification 
doubtful by continued opposition to 
their moderate and reasonable pro- 
posals; by accepting them you can 
make ratification’ certain and make 
it prompt. Which is your choice? 


ING ALBERT’S welcome in America 

has view in enthusiasm with that 
which greeted Cardinal Mercier. In 
times less troubled, and less fraught 
with grave anxieties, the manifestations 
of our affectionate regard would have 
been even more general and more con- 
spicuous, but they could not have been 
more sincere. In. both cases, the recep- 
tion was but the outward expression of 
an admiration and sympathy to which 
no outward evidence could do adequate 
justice. Rarely, if ever, has history fur- 
nished an instance in which the splendid 
self-sacrifice of a nation has been typi- 
fied in two figures of heroism at once so 
superb and so simple. 


is was like the sudden clearing of a 
dismal London fog when the statement 
was issued in Downing Street, on Sun- 
day afternoon, that the great railway 
strike was at an end. Secretary Thomas, 
of the National Union of Railwaymen, 
proceeded to Albert Hall and before an 
audience of 5,000 railway workers de- 
clined to announce a “victory” for the 
Union, but preferred to call it rather an 
“honorable settlement.” And with ad- 
mirable courtesy he paid a hearty tribute 
to Premier Lloyd George for his aid in 
reaching such a settlement. The real 
victory is evidently with the deep-seated 
British instinct for moderation and self- 
control, when any crisis seems to be en- 
dangering the foundations on which 
their civilization has been built up. Af- 
ter Secretary Thomas had made his 
statement, and the roar of applause had 
died away, the audience rose to its feet 
and sang, “Abide with Me.” This itself, 
in an audience composed of members of 
the Railwaymen’s Union, says much for 
the British solidity of the masses em- 
ployed in Great Britain’s industries. It 
is not good seed-ground for the plant of 
“red” revolution. Work was at once re- 
sumed on the railways, and negotiations 
for permanent settlement of remaining 
differences are to continue through the 
year. Wages are stabilized at the pres- 
ent rate until September 30, 1920, and no 
adult railway laborer is to receive less 
than 51 shillings per week, so long as 
the cost of living remains as much as 
110 per cent. above the pre-war level. 
The Railwaymen’s Union promises that 
its men shall work harmoniously with all 
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who remained at work, or returned to 
work, while the strike was in progress, 
and assurance is given that strikers will 
not be punished. On resumption of 
work, arrears of wages will be paid. 


A PART of Judge Gary’s testimony be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor excited considerable 
attention. The part which the newspa- 
pers played up is as follows: “Speaking 
for myself and not the corporation, I 
would not object to a law for the Federal 
incorporation or licensing of business 
which would result in the establishment 
of a disinterested commission who should 
determine under what conditions the 
corporation receive its charter or license 
and would have a supervision of ques- 
tions even including labor.” Here, ap- 
parently, would be a big gain for labor. 
But notice that Judge Gary concluded 
this passage with the clause, “providing 
that questions of principle and law might 
be reviewed by a legal tribunal.” It is 
very evident that capital is ready enough 
to make concessions, if labor is willing 
to regulate its activities according to a 
reasonable principle and to make itself 
responsible to the law in the same de- 
gree to which corporations now are. 
Labor will no doubt fight any such step, 
but the public, we believe, is tired of 
strikes called by ambitious minorities, 
and hopes that now may be the time for 
a careful examination of union propa- 
ganda with a view to ascertaining not 
only what responsibilities labor may 
properly be expected to assume, but also 
how the great majority of laborers may 
be freed from the politics of unscrupu- 
lous leaders. 


N General Wood’s opinion the real 

“nigger in the wood-pile’” at Omaha 
was not the man who was lynched. It 
was stated in these columns last week 
that it would be a mistake to attribute 
such an uprising to mere prejudice 
against the negro, and that there are dis- 
orderly elements among us only waiting 
for any possible spark with which to 
start a fire. General Wood, after careful 
examination, has made the deliberate 
statement that the I. W. W. was behind 
this disturbance. This may pain the 
Parlor Bolshevist press, so fearful of 
injustice in charging any wrongdoing 
against these distant relatives of toil, 
but natural probability is in collusion 
with the evidence in General Wood’s 
possession. Any revolution which the 


I. W. W. type of mind can understand 
thrives on riot and disorder, and its pro- 
moters go for counsel to men like Fos- 
ter, whose book on Syndicalism boldly 
advises utter disregard for all such ham- 
religion, 


pering ideas as _ patriotism, 


duty, or honor, when they stand in the 
way of any effective weapon which falls 
within their reach. They have learned 
that prejudice against the colored man 
is such a weapon, and when a chance to 
use it comes to hand there is no reason 
to suppose that such men would scruple 
to do so. Omaha itself has responded 
promptly to the presence of General 
Wood and his troops, and seems now 
thoroughly disposed to right itself in the 
eyes of the country. The quick relaxa- 
tion of the stringent military regulations 
at first imposed could have been based 
on nothing but the most reliable evidence 
that this is so. 


ECRETARY BAKER, in a statement 
issued through the League to Enforce 
Peace, declares that if ‘the proposed 
League does not go through, we shall 
have to “arm to the teeth” in order to 
keep ourselves protected from “any com- 
bination of aggressors which may be 
formed against us.” This deserves to be 
put beside President Wilson’s equally 
startling statement that failure to ac- 
cept the Covenant will mean that “we 
must stand apart and be the hostile rival 
of the rest of the world” and become 
militarized in thoroughly German fash- 
ion, throwing our democracy to the 
winds. Surely if the bonds of friendship 
that bind us to our Allies can be snapped 
so easily it bodes ill for the future of 
the League of Nations, whose success 
must depend far more upon the spirit 
that governs the members in their rela- 
tions to one another than upon the letter 
of the Covenant. But are these state- 
ments more than Wanton recklessness of 
speech? There are certainly no indica- 
tions of our adopting a hostile attitude 
towards the rest of the world. Are there 
any indications that the rest of the 
world is likely to adopt a hostile attitude 
towards us? Are we really more in 
danger of aggressors than we were be- 
fore the war broke out? If so, we should 
like the evidence. We had supposed that 
our effective military support of the Al- 
lies, our lavish and generous assistance 
given to the suffering peoples of Europe 
through the Red Cross and other relief 
erganizetions (which was not coniined 
to the Allies), and the spirit of frater- 
nity in which that assistance was given, 
had resulted in creating mutual trust 
and respect based upon mutual under- 
standing. 


WE have been repeatedly told by the 
President in the past few weeks 
that with the League of Nations in force 
it will never again be necessary to send 
America’s sons to shed their blood on 
foreign soil. Yet the Secretary of War, 
speaking for the Administration the 


other day, declared that in order to meet 
the military responsibilities which we 
are expected to assume in the new order 
of things, we must have a standing army 
of half a million men, with reserves of 
a million more. Possibly these two propo- 
sitions can be reconciled. But the per- 
plexed citizen would like to know hoy. 
He would be grateful to Mr. Baker if he 
would condescend to give the details of 
the reasoning that brings him to his con- 
clusion. 


‘[ HERE is some analogy between the 

case of D’Annunzio in Fiume and 
that of General von der Goltz in the Bal- 
tic region. Both hold their own in de- 
fiance of the Supreme Council in Paris 
and find their strength in the strong 
appeal which their insubordination 
makes to the masses of Italy and Ger- 
many. And there is little doubt that the 
sympathy openly shown by the masses 
is secretly shared by the responsible 
men in power who Officially disapprove 
of their independent attitude. Both the 
German general and his Government 
make show of a willingness to comply, 
under certain conditions, with the wishes 
of the Entente, but conditional compli- 
ance by a defeated enemy differs little 
from the more open disobedience in 
which an ally can indulge. The lurking 
pleasure with which the responsible Ital- 
ian statesmen must view the growth of 
the patriotic movement under the in- 
spiring leadership of the insurgent poet 
will compensate them for the loss they 
suffer in international prestige. The 
only sufferer who finds no comfort 
to make up for his loss is the Supreme 
Council in Paris, whose remonstrances, 
followed up by equally ineffective 
threats, fall upon deaf ears. 


Yor DER GOLTZ has, naturally, his 

most ardent admirers among the 
members of the Alldeutscher Verband, 
the Pan-German League of which little 
has been heard since the armistice dealt 
the death-blow to its ambitions. But, em- 
boldened by the general’s example, the 
noisy agitators have crept out of their 
holes and are again as busy as ever. 
They call their union, with characteris- 
tic German modesty, “the Parliament of 
the consciously German intellectuals,” 
and have formulated the following de- 
mands, which may serve as an illustra- 
tion of their intellectual standing: (1) 
the return of a German Emperor in his 
former glory; (2) the restitution of 
everything Germany has been robbed of 
by the Entente; (3) a union, at any 
cost, with German Austria; (4) the lib- 
eration of the Flemings and the Balts; 
(5) the abolition of the unbearable domi- 
nation of the Jews. We had been under 
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the impression that King Albert had lib- 
erated the Flemings so thoroughly as to 
make any further action of the Pan-Ger- 
man League superfluous. And as to a 
union with German Austria at any cost, 
we believe that the cost would have to be 
paid by Austria, which, for that reason, 
might be less anxious to take her share 
of Germany’s financial burden. And to 
couple the reference to “a German Em- 
peror in his former glory” with an in- 
citement to anti-Semitic agitation shows 
such a lack of good breeding that we 
sincerely doubt whether this appeal of 
the “consciously German” gentlemen 
will meet with a favorable reception at 
Amerongen. 
A’ Admiral von Tirpitz goes on with 
his story of the war, three thoughts 
are pressed with never-ceasing reitera- 
tion. First, a war at that time should 
have been avoided. This does not mean 
that the Admiral had no ambition for 
German dominance, but that he consid- 
ered Germany to be rapidly approaching 
the point where she could have acquired 
that dominance by the mere showing of 
a stick so. big that none would have ven- 
tured to oppose. And, of course, the Ad- 
miral is in no doubt as to the identity of 
the stick. The second point is that the 
war which never should have been 
brought on was lost by continual blun- 
dering. The discredit for this is dis- 
tributed with a free hand, the Kaiser 
getting the most abundant allowance for 
keeping himself surrounded by incom- 
petent politicians. And finally, at every 
available opportunity, the Admiral press- 
es home his conviction that even after 
the war had been so unwisely forced, it 
might have been won if there had only 
been the disposition to follow his advice 
and unchain the German fleet for a life 
and death struggle with the British at 
the very start. It is a sad tale of blun- 
ders, all the way through, though in view 
of the wealth of material many are likely 
to disagree with von Tirpitz as to the 
points where the art of blundering 
reached its highest “efficiency.” In view 
of our habit of referring to the British 
conduct of the war as “muddling 
through,” it is interesting to hear von 
Tirpitz confess that “at the end of July, 
1914, we found ourselves in a state of 
confusion, and that with a talent on the 
whole not equal to the British gift for 
improvising methods.” 


ON another page we publish an article 

on “Courts Martial” which, it may be 
hoped, will give some comfort to those 
who are concerned over injustice and 
hardship suffered by private soldiers 
through the action of the military courts. 
The writer insists that he saw no inno- 


cent man convicted. But there are at 
least two phases of the system, as it 
operated during the war, which Congress 
should investigate thoroughly. First, 
although an offence by an officer is sup- 
posed to be more reprehensible than that 
by a private, returning soldiers assert 
that officers were let off easy. One case 
has come to our special notice. A pri- 
vate was sentenced to a year of hard la- 
bor for using a Government motor car 
with which to take some Y. M. C. A. and 
Red Cross girls to a dance. Nothing was 
said about the colonel of this man’s regi- 
ment, who came to the same dance in a 
Government car. An officer who was de- 
tailed to investigate the court-martial 
system at Brest has informed us that, if 
strict justice had been followed, officers 
high in command would have been court- 
martialed and discharged from the ser- 
vice. In the circumstances, dishonorable 
discharge is not taken very seriously by 
the soldiers. 

The other phase has to do with the 
treatment accorded to conscientious ob- 
jectors. The newspapers have been tell- 
ing us recently of the dismissal from 
prison of large numbers of these per- 
sons. Obviously, the Secretary of War, 
acting by himself, is not justified in put- 
ting his veto on the courts’ decisions. A 
special committee should attack this 
problem. Conscientious objectors were 
not dealt with properly during the war. 
It was outrageous that they should have 
been permitted from their sheltered 
cages to jeer at soldiers sweating in the 
sun; they should have been segregated, 
and in regions where the outlook was not 
too satisfying. 


WENTY MILLION DOLLARS placed 

by Mr. Rockefeller at the disposal of 
the General Education Board for the im- 
provement of medical education prom- 
ises much for the side of human health 
and happiness in the age-long battle with 
disease. The donor has specified a pe- 
riod of fifty years within which both 
principal and accruing interest shall be 
expended. This will leave to the Board 
a wide range for experiment, making it 
possible to draw back from positions 
which do not promise well, on fair trial, 
and to strengthen those which do. It is 
apparently the intention to use a large 
portion of the fund for developing the 
resources of the medical colleges of rec- 
ognized worth already in existence, 
though a statement attributed to Dr. 
Abraham Flexner that the needs of the 
various sections of the country are to 
be considered may point to the establish- 
ment of a few entirely new centres of 


medical education. , The men who are 


to administer this gift will have a great 
opportunity. The point in which they 





might most easily and most dangerously 
err would be in laying the money-hold- 
ing administrative hand of the General 
Education Board too heavily upon the 
strictly educational policies of our medi- 
cal schools. Unless unquestioned free- 
dom is left to the schools in this respect, 
the confidence of thinking men will not 
be retained, the prejudices of the 
thoughtless against all such benefactions 
will be increased, and the possible good 
in this particular case greatly dimin- 
ished. 


(['HE plight of the professor has “got 

across” to the public. Everybody 
knows it, and that is the best guarantee 
that something will be done about it. 
Harvard, Princeton, and the rest will 
beyond ail reasonable doubt raise their 
quotas. Then they will presumably raise 
the professors’ salaries—the professors’, 
and not merely the instructors’. But 
those of the public who are interested 
enough to contribute to the desired re- 
sult will wish to know very precisely 
what proportion of salaries has been 
raised and how much. They will be in- 
terested for some time to know how 
much money is going toward new ap- 
pointments and new courses—the false 
glory for which college faculties have 
allowed their trustees to sell their just 
inheritance—and how much of it is going 
to the men who have earned it by years 
of self-denying devotion. If the public 
can be convinced that the colleges con- 
template something like a moratorium, 
to be devoted to consolidation rather 
than expansion, its generosity, or rather 
its conviction as to its duty, will be 
found entirely adequate to the demands 
of the situation. 
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The Labor Conference 


HE most fortunate circumstance re- 

garding the great labor conference 
which assembled in Washington this 
week is that the possibilities before it 
are viewed by the nation in a spirit at 
once sober and hopeful. It is only in a 
few hectic minds that the duty before 
the conference, or any element in it, is 
regarded as being that of introducing a 
brand-new order in the industrial world. 
On the other hand, it is felt even by cau- 
tious people that the opportunity before 
the conference is one which presents 
rare possibilities of substantial progress 
toward placing the relations between em- 
ployers, employed, and the public upon 
a better footing. This has doubtless 
been in the main the state of mind that 
has existed ever since the conference 
was announced by President Wilson on 
September 1; but two large facts in the 
immediate situation have contributed 
powerfully to the accentuation of that 
attitude. The long-accumulating terror 
of the great British railway strike has 
just been brought to a close in a manner 
surprisingly sudden and _ surprisingly 
satisfactory, and the great steel strike 
in our own country is just entering upon 
its most critical stage. The facts of 
both these situations conspire to pro- 
duce a feeling inimical at once to un- 
reasoning fear and to Utopian expecta- 
tions. 

The most conspicuous lesson of the 
British settlement is that what looks 
like a battle to the death may in reality 
be something much milder, and that 
public sentiment can, if it chooses, as- 
sert a commanding influence under even 
the most threatening conditions. What- 
ever else may be said about the compro- 
mise that was attained, it was a magnifi- 
cent triumph of order and reason. Sec- 
retary Thomas, of the National Union 
of Railwaymen, after referring to the 
struggle just closed as “the greatest 
fight of organized workers in history,” 
expressed his pride that it had been 
conducted loyally and peacefully, and 
that in this the railwaymen had given an 
example to the world. Whether all the 
credit for the peaceableness and order 
is to be assigned to the strikers, it is un- 
necesary at this moment to inquire too 
curiously. To the more sober leaders of 
the labor forces a great portion of the 
merit of the achievement must unques- 
tionably be ascribed; but to lookers-on 
upon this side of the Atlantic it seems 
evident that the splendid public spirit 
shown by the people as a whole in pre- 
paring, by extraordinary and efficient 
arrangements, to meet the worst that 
could happen to the country in the way of 
economic obstruction was the factor 


of dominating importance. And every 
American should take pride in feeling 
that in this resource our own country 
can, if need comes, prove itself equal to 
the best. 

The meeting of the Conference at 
Washington coincided with the appear- 
ance of armed forces of the United 
States at the scene of strife in the Gary 
district. This might seem on its face 
ominous of trouble. The truth, we take 
it, is precisely the opposite. Not prompt- 
ness, but delay, in a threatening situa- 
tion is the breeder of disorder and vio- 
lence. Nobody is being coerced at Gary 
to do anything except obey the law; and, 
unless we are to abandon the law, that 
kind of coercion must be resorted to, 
sooner or later, in any such situation as 
that which had developed in the Gary 
district. The only difference between 
an early and a late resort to it is that 
a very little suffices if promptly applied, 
and a great deal is necessary if there is 
weakness or hesitation in the first stages. 
A notable feature in General Wood’s or- 
ders is that, while they prohibit open- 
air assemblies, no restriction is placed 
upon orderly meetings in theatres or 
other public buildings. To prevent meet- 
ings which are obviously calculated to 
result in disturbance of the public peace 
is a means not of suppressing, but of 
preserving, the right of free speech in 
a time of crisis. Thus the first note in 
the steel-strike trouble is that of a firm 
insistence on the supremacy of law, com- 
bined with a sober regard for the fun- 
damental rights of the people. 

The speech of the Secretary of Labor 
in opening the Conference is deserving 
of unqualified praise. Closing, as he 
properly did, with an eloquent expression 
of hope that the Conference will result 
in an achievement “that will promote the 
welfare of mankind down through the 
ages,” there was no word in his speech 
indicating an expectation, or even a de- 
sire, that the Conference would attempt 
anything in the nature of a change in 
the fundamentals of the existing order. 
Whether by accident or design, President 
Wilson’s phrase—indefinite though its 
meaning was—about “putting the whole 
question of wages upon another footing” 
made no appearance either expressly or 
by implication in Secretary Wilson’s ad- 
dress. In tone and substance, the speech 
was permeated by the idea that indus- 
trial relations are capable of being vastly 
improved by reasonable understandings 
and efficient arrangements directed to 
the avoidance of strife and the equitable 
settlement of those questions which now 
so constantly disturb industrial relations 
and impair the general prosperity. All 
this is of good omen; and the more so 
when we remember that Secretary Wil- 


son’s prominence in labor matters took 
its rise from his connection with the 
original organization of the United Mine 
Workers of America. 

The hope of solid achievement for the 
Conference rests equally on the avoid- 
ance of any futile search for a panacea 
and on an earnest and effective belief 
that results of great beneficence are 
within our reach if men of good will and 
good sense combine their efforts for the 
purpose. For such a combination of ef- 
fort the Conference at Washington fur- 
nishes an opportunity which the condi- 
tions of the time make extraordinarily 
promising. Let us hope that the out- 
come will realize the just expectations 
of reasonable optimists. 


~ Ratification With 
Caution 


f ipesoes vote by which the Fall amend- 
ments were defeated in the Senate 
has apparently left each of the two par- 
ties well satisfied. We need not rehearse 
at length the modes of reasoning which 
lead to the opposite conclusions. Sena- 
tor Hitchcock is supposed to find suffi- 
cient satisfaction in the thought that 
seventeen Republicans were unwilling to 
endorse amendments which would send 
the Treaty back to the Conference; Sena- 
tor Lodge is pictured as chuckling over 
this Republican flexibility. Mr. Lodge, 
the reasoning goes, was not particular 
about the Fall amendments. But he will 
fight hard to have the Treaty embrace 
his own amendments, and when these 
have been passed by the Senate, he can 
then point proudly to the Republicans’ 
record of open-mindedness, evidenced by 
their previous ballots, and insist that his 
additions to the Treaty passed strictly 
on their merits. 

All this is guess-work concerning 4 
procedure which is causing many per- 
sons much irritation. The people at 
large, if we may judge, are chiefly de- 
sirous to see the Treaty ratified in such 
form that it will be promptly accepted 
by all parties concerned. Yet there is 
some consolation in the thought that we 
as a nation are not jumping into this 
new venture blindly. It is encouraging, 
even, that the plan of the League has 
met with the smallest amount of wild 
enthusiasm. Cautious acceptance of it is 
best at this time. We all hope that the 
League will operate effectively. But it 
will assuredly have to deal with prob- 
lems which in the past have proved to be 
insoluble. It will have the advantage 
of a large organization inspired by the 
sincere wish to mete out justice, and to 
establish such a reputation for justice 
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that wars will be unnecessary. The mere 
machinery of the League will not be 
enough, and this point cannot be stressed 
too often. For much of the social dis- 
turbance which the world is witnessing 
to-day received its initial impetus from 
a well-meaning’ but mistaken reliance 
upon the possibility.of creating offhand 
a social machinery which would enable 
us to realize the loftiest humanitarian 
hopes. President Wilson seemed to fall 
into this error in his speeches in the 
West. He might have gained a large 
number of solid adherents to the League 
if he had dwelt with the greatest frank- 
ness upon its possible shortcomings. It 
would have been wiser to lay the empha- 
sis, not after the manner of the facile 
perfectionist upon the new order which 
must be ushered in—for the old world 
is not likely to learn entirely new tricks 
—but upon the steady improvement in 
human dealings for which the League 
would pave the way. 

For the League—the organization of 
the League—will of itself be but a vehi- 
cle. And it is not difficult, even at this 
stage, for the cynic’s imagination to dis- 
cover in it possibilities for intrigue on 
a larger scale than any previously known 
to the world. Representatives of the 
various nations will be thrown intimately 
together, and each will be instructed by 
his Government to agitate in favor of 
certain policies; it follows that pressure 
will be brought to bear to form coalitions 
within the Assembly and very likely in 
the Council. Says the cynic: Let us 
suppose, not the case of President De 
Valera vs. England—cases which have 
been well aired are likeliest to receive 
fair treatment—but as broad a question 
as the equality of races. Japan has al- 
ready brought it up; India is grumbling; 
our own negroes are becoming self-con- 
scious. When it comes to the Assembly, 
one must be blind not to see that little 
groups will rumble with discontent and 
will allege the use of autocratic methods 
by a strong minority. And then some 
promising great Power will be ap- 
proached and perhaps induced to say a 
good word for dark-skinned races. 
Whereupon another greater Power will 
fling back at a sensitive point of the first 
great Power. Result: Nothing will 
happen—save a deal of unpleasant feel- 
ing and various resolves to turn the ta- 
bles on old adversaries. The League, 
says the cynic, will, by the very magni- 
tude of its organization, easily make 
mountains of what, at the hands of a 
less elaborate diplomacy, might at least 
remain mole-hills. 

This, of course, is not the spirit in 
which to approach the programme with 
which we are confronted. Mr. Hoover’s 
address at Palo Alto, if allowance be 






made for certain generalizations, ap- 
proached the present emergency in the 
right spirit. Showing the utmost con- 
sideration for those Senators who are 
still questioning the merits of the 
League, he gave his audience the benefit 
of his own rich observations; presented 
vividly the serious political and economic 
conditions in Europe, and gave it as his 
deliberate opinion that only such an or- 
ganization as that which is proposed 
could keep matters from getting worse. 
Here is testimony from one who has had 
the most extraordinary opportunity to 
observe, and, quite as important, it is 
expressed in terms which entirely re- 
move suspicion: it is no Utopia which 
Mr. Hoover has in mind, but a workable 
organization, the product of much care- 
ful discussion by some of the best minds 
in the world. 

The Review has never been enthusias- 
tic about the manner in which the League 
came into being. It has contended that 
much hardship might have been avoided 
if a treaty had been ratified first, the 
great Powers binding themselves to see 
it executed, and if in addition the stage 
had been set for the formation of a world 
league in the near future. This pro- 
cedure, however, was not to be, and we 
are now confronted by an international 
situation which must be settled as soon 
as possible in order that each of the sev- 
eral countries of the world, including our 
own, may get down to the business of 
putting its own house in order. Moving 
day is bad enough when confined to a 
few hours; having it with us continuous- 
ly for weeks and months has become in- 
tolerable. 


The Crises at Vladi- 


vostok 


FFAIRS in Eastern Siberia are fast 

approaching a crisis, and the Ameri- 
can position there is such as to cause 
grave anxiety. This situation is the logi- 
cal result of mistaken policy, and is the 
culmination of a series of blunders, of 
tactlessness, and of needless friction, the 
responsibility for which must be appor- 
tioned between the Administration at 
Washington and the Commander in Chief 
of the American Expeditionary Forces in 
Siberia. It has now reached such a point 
that we have not only earned the ill-will 
of the Russian people, but that only 
prompt action and able diplomacy can 
avoid a rupture with Japan. 

Let it not be thought that, because of 
the present helplessness of Russia and 
the general state of disorganization and 
chaos that reigns throughout the Slav 
Empire, the alienation of these people is 
a matter of little moment. It is not good 






policy to “kick a man when he is down,” 
especially if he is certain to rise later a 
giant in strength and long in memory. 
Sentiments of sympathy and good-will 
play an important role in the relations 
between peoples, and we have in the past 
enjoyed the admiration and gratitude of 
Russia, thanks to some trifling acts in- 
dicative of sympathy in times of trouble. 
But now, despite fair words and fine 
promises, we have failed her in her hour 
of greatest need and have added thereto 
gratuitous insult and provocation. Bit- 
terly shall we repay this in the future. 

The successive steps of our Siberian 
policy have already been recounted in 
the Review. After long delay we sent a 
small army to Vladivostok, and the Rus- 
sians were led to believe that our purpose 
was to aid them. But, thanks to the in- 
structions issued by Washington, the 
American force not only was of no as- 
sistance to the Russian Government in 
its efforts to re-establish the Russian 
state, but even acted as a hindrance and 
a means of opposition, since the zone 
which we occupied became a haven of 
refuge for Bolshevik bandits and for the 
elements working against Russian unity. 
Major-General Graves, the American 
Commander, is a good, average, routine 
officer, without initiative or foreign ex- 
perience, and fearful of assuming respon- 
sibility. To this is added a tactlessness 
that has continually set the representa- 
tives of our Allies by the ears and ren- 
dered intelligent co-operation impossible. 
He has been further hampered by a par- 
ticularly stupid chief of staff, whose 
crude blunders have given rise to the 
probably undeserved charge of favoring 
the Bolsheviki. General Graves is the 
last man in the Army that should have 
been chosen for a position requiring tact 
and judgment and demanding considera- 
ble latitude of authority to meet condi- 
tions which could not possibly be fore- 
seen by Washington. On the other hand, 
it is apparent that the choice was made 
because he was believed to be a man who 
would meticulously follow the letter of 
his instructions, and never assume the 
slightest personal responsibility, no mat- 
ter what the emergency. 

Now, however, he has been goaded be- 
yond endurance and has been led into 
inexcusable indiscretions. The hand of 
Japan is clearly to be seen in a series of 
petty misunderstandings and annoyances 
calculated to make bad blood between the 
Americans and Russians. The Cossacks 
of the Ussuri and the Zabaikal regions 
are loyal Russians, and were the first and 
most stalwart opponents of the Bolshe- 
viks. But they were not easily amenable 
to discipline under the conditions of civil 
war existing in Eastern Siberia, and 
were led by more or less irresponsible 
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Atamans. If these Atamans, Semenov 
and Kalmykov, have been dependent upon 
Japanese money to pay their forces and 
have, therefore, been tools in the Japa- 
nese game, we have ourselves to blame. 
Kalmykov is, to be sure, a crazy, swash- 
buckling brigand chieftain, but Semenov, 
while no politician, is a patriotic Rus- 
sian, and would staunchly support the 
Omsk Government, were he not placed in 
a position of absolute dependence upon 
Japanese assistance. We cannot plead ig- 
norance, for we had full and accurate re- 
ports concerning him last year. 


There have been many ticklish situa- 
tions in which hostilities were narrowly 
averted, the most recent of which has 
been the arrest of an American officer and 
non-commissioned officer by Kalmykov’s 
Cossacks, and the flogging of the latter, 
an act apparently abetted by the Japan- 
ese. The Omsk Government has repudi- 
ated this act, and it may well be consid- 
ered an unfortunate incident beyond the 
control of the responsible authorities, 
and one which should not be allowed to 
affect the larger issue of our relations 
to the Russian Government. 

More serious, however, are the unwar- 
ranted acts of General Graves in holding 
up at Vladivostok a shipment of arms 
destined for the Russian Army, and his 
interference with the local Russian press. 
The arms in question, some 14,000 rifles, 
were bought and paid for by the Russian 
Government and had arrived in a Rus- 
sian port. General Graves says, in ex- 
tenuation of his act, that he feared lest 
these arms should fall into the hands of 
Kalmykov and Semenov in transit, but 
this was not for him to decide in the face 
of directions issued by the Russian Gov- 
ernment. The act was a very high- 
handed proceeding on the part of a for- 
eign force, and was liable to serious mis- 
interpretation in view of our previous 
policy. 

The other act, his interference with 
the local press, would seem to be even 
more serious. It appears that two Vladi- 
vostok papers published scurrilous arti- 
cles attacking American policy, and they 
were so offensive to General Graves that 
he threatened the editors with arrest and 
the papers themselves with suspension. 
One can well understand the annoyance 
of General Graves, in view of the hostile 
atmosphere surrounding him, an atmos- 
phere created by our own policy and ac- 
centuated by his tactlessness and lack of 
understanding. But he should have taken 
into consideration the source of the 
propaganda of which these articles were 
the expression. It is not amiss to note 
in this connection the just grievance 
which Russians have when they see such 
journals as the New Republic and the 
Nation publishing utterly unwarranted 


attacks upon the head of the Russian 
Government and calling him a murderer 
and tyrant. 


It is high time for our Government to 
adopt a sane policy towards Russia and 
to see if we can thereby repair some of 
the damage already done, and lay the 
basis for a restoration of Russian-Amer- 
ican sympathy and co-operation. The 
first step should be the immediate recall 
of General Graves, who has by these acts 
rendered his position there untenable, 
and the appointment in his stead of a 
tactful officer, acquainted with Russian 
conditions and competent to exercise a 
wise discretion in dealing with delicate 
problems as they arise. We should sup- 
plement this by sending to Omsk an able 
Commissioner, with authority to act in 
co-operation with the British and French 
High Commissioners already there. Only 
so can American interests be protected, 
and the danger of serious mistakes be 
avoided. The Russian Government should 
be recognized without delay, and a pro- 
gram of the widest possible material as- 
sistance undertaken. The Russian Gov- 
ernment will, of course, be able to pay 
for such assistance, and has in its natural 
resources a better basis for credit than 
any other country in Europe. But far 
more important than the question of pay- 
ment is that of acquiring in the restored 
Russian national state a firm friend for 
the years to come. If, on the other hand, 
we fail to rise to the opportunity, and 
instead withdraw our troops from Si- 
beria and abandon Russia, we shall have 
ourselves to thank if Japan controls the 
economic future of Siberia and if the 
Russians are forced to turn to Germany 
in the tremendous tasks of reconstruction 
that must follow the approaching collapse 
of the Soviet régime at Moscow. 


Another Week of the 
Steel Strike 


A T present, the strike shows no signs 
either of an immediate collapse or of 
a final success. Efforts te give it a better 
standing in public opinion have not been 
happy. John A. Fitch, in the Survey, at- 
tempts to show that it is merely a strike 
for freedom. but does not get through 
his first se_tence without the false as- 
sumption that the men whom Judge Gary 
refused to meet were the genuine repre- 
sentatives of the men working in the 
mills of the Steel Corporation. And this 
is but one of many points in which Mr. 
Fitch puts himself in flat contradiction 
to reliable evidence within the reach of 
everybody. It is not true that the Cor- 
poration has refused to its employees the 
privilege of unitedly presenting their 


views, or of collective bargaining. The 
objection has been to allowing this united 
presentation of views and collective bar- 
gaining to be managed by powers out- 
side the body of its employees and not 
under their control. The 24-hour shift, 
included by Mr. Fitch along with other 
indictments, is perhaps not generally un- 
derstood. The fact is that in certain 
processes in the manufacture of steel the 
unbroken oversight of one skilled work- 
man is necessary to secure the desired 
result. There are probably few of the 
men involved who do not take a justifiable 
pride in the skill and fidelity which war- 
rants their selection for so delicate and 
important a piece of work. The total 
number of men to whom this duty falls 
is very small, to none of them does it 
come oftener than once in two weeks, and 
for sixteen of the twenty-four hours 
there is a fifty per cent. extra wage. 

Mr. Fitch reiterates the opposition of 
the unions to the physical examination 
of applicants for positions. The asser- 
tion is that such examinations are hu- 
miliating, and can be used by the em- 
ployer to blacklist men who have been 
active in the work of labor organization. 
The unions will get little sympathy in 
this position. The idea that the purpose 
of the examination is to furnish a basis 
for possible blacklisting is a mere bogey 
of the imagination, while the knowledge 
which it furnishes is not only a protection 
to the company against losses from acci- 
dents due to physical incapacity, but a 
means of safety to the men themselves. 
And in many cases it gives to the work- 
man knowledge of some physical trouble 
still easily curable which might have in- 
capacitated him for years, if it had gone 
on undetected until firmly fastened upon 
his system. 

Popular interest has been turned from 
the details of the strike itself to the ex- 
aminations of various leaders by the Sen- 
ate Committee, particularly of Judge 
Gary and William Z. Foster. Under 
hours of questioning Judge Gary con- 
sistently maintained the position that 
the Steel Corporation is contending for 
the principle of the open shop endan- 
gered by the attacks of outside and irre- 
sponsible organizations. The question- 
ing of Mr. Foster turned very naturally 
upon his record as a revolutionary agita- 
tor of the Bolshevistic type. Passages 
from his earlier book were read to him 
and he was asked to answer with a sim- 
ple yes or no whether he still holds the 
opinions there expressed. After long 
evasion he was finally brought to the 
point where the question could no longer 
be dodged, and asserted that his views 
had changed, but was unable to state that 
he had ever given any public notice of 
that change. 
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Unfortunately for Mr. Foster, he has 
himself made it impossible for thinking 
men to attach any positive value to his 
belated recantation. In his book on Syn- 
dicalism he did not hesitate to say, “The 
Syndicalist is as unscrupulous in his 
choice of weapons to fight his everyday 
battles as for his final struggle with capi- 
talism. He allows no consideration of 
legality, religion, patriotism, honor, duty, 
and so forth, to stand in the way of his 
adoption of effective tactics.” In these 
words Mr. Foster gives himself unlimited 
license to employ falsehood whenever and 
wherever it promises to be an effective 
tactic. Now, we happen to have him on 
record as late as 1914, in a letter to Soli- 
darity, the I. W. W. organ, advising I. 
W. W. men to give up their separate or- 
ganization, not because he had any objec- 
tion to its revolutionary objects, but 
specifically because of his belief that 
those objects could best be attained by 
getting into the other organizations and 
controlling them. ‘That is, make a decep- 
tive movement of apparent retreat in or- 
der to prepare for a more effective ad- 
vance at the earliest opportunity. One 
must have the “will to believe” pretty 
thoroughly developed in order to convince 
oneself that this is not precisely the ob- 
ject of Mr. Foster in his half-hearted re- 
cantation under pressure by the Senate 
Committee. It is inconceivable that the 
employees of the Steel Corporation, act- 
ing of their own volition and desiring to 
present legitimate and reasonable re- 
quests to its executive head, would have 
handicapped themselves by selecting any 
such discreditable agitator to represent 
them. 


A Moment’s Halt 


NON too often, in these days, amid 

the desert of statistics, the hot and 
blinding simoons of propaganda, one 
stumbles upon a literary oasis. Such 
oases are, of course, plentiful enough in 
the literature of the past, but the resort 
to them may be troubled by a sense that 
the refreshment they offer is the refresh- 
ment of escape—a suspicion, probably un- 
founded, that the serenity they exhibit 
arises from the contemplation of a set of 
facts quite different from those of to-day. 
When, therefore, someone appears who 
envisages life as we ourselves are living 
it, and who can yet find things in it that 
merit a serene and gracious report, he is 
one to be welcomed. 

Such a man will probably not express 
himself in verse, nor yet in novel or 
drama; he will be an essayist. The es- 
sayist is by definition a wise man; with 
no claim to wisdom he has none on our 
attention. The greatest of them—Sen- 


eca, Montaigne, Bacon, Addison, Emer- 


son—unshamedly trade in it. Lamb and 
Stevenson radiate it less directly, but, to 
the taste of many, not less effectively. 
Wise and witty—etymologically the two 
are the same—the essayist is, largely be- 
cause he does not expect too much of life. 
He digs for the rare and recompensing 
gold, not for the obvious and abundant 
dirt. His assay—or essay, it is all one— 
not only refines the gold, it defines and 
puts in its place the dross. Ignoring the 
facts of life is one way of putting it; 
another is to regard it as judicious and 
necessary selection, true elimination. 

Take the matter of chimney pots. Mr. 
Charles S. Brooks has written an essay 
on them, one of the many subjects 
touched upon with sanity and grace in 
his “Chimney-Pot Papers.” One might 
gaze out upon chimney pots and curse 
them for a sham—our American chim- 
ney pots are frequently just that. Or 
one’s thought might picture 


Crouched in the dripping dark, 
The man who hews the coal to build my fire, 


with what statistical or revolutionary 
result we know. Or finally, and this is 
what Mr. Brooks does, one might peer 
among the chimney pots for glimpses of 
a varied human life on roofs and in up- 
per windows, of which the chimney pots 
themselves are but fantastically aspir- 
ing symbols. The contrasting points of 
view appear in the essay entitled, “On 
Turning into Forty”: 


A few days since I happened to dine at one 
of the Purple Pups of our Greenwich Vil- 
lage. At my table, which was slashed with 
yellow and blue in the fashion of these places, 
sat a youth of seventeen who engaged me in 
conversation. He flared with youth. 
Strange gases and opinions burned in his 
speech. . I was poking at my dumpling 
when he asked me if I were a socialist. No, 
I replied. Then perhaps I was an anarchist 
or a Bolshevist, he persisted. N-no, I an- 
swered him, sadly and slowly, for I foresaw 
his scorn. He leaned forward across the 
table. Begging my pardon for an intrusion in 
my affairs, he asked me if I were not aware 
that the world was slipping away from me. 


There you have it—lyric youth grown 
dogmatic, bent of a sudden on bringing 
the fine translunary things, on which 
with the poets it is their privilege to 
dream and eventually to win a place for 
some of it in the common heart of man, 
plump down to earth, now, here, com- 
plete. Castles won’t do any longer—in 
Spain. Let us get our chimney pots 
down onto the sidewalk, and our thor- 
oughfares up somewhere adjacent to the 
Milky Way. Youth must be served. In- 
deed, the man who, in this Greenwich 
Village of a world of ours, has really 
turned into forty—not one who was born 
forty or had forty thrust upon him, but 
one who has achieved forty—has 
achieved something. Sooner or later, 


the men of forty, the quadragenarians 
of all ages, will have to learn to assert 
themselves. A good deal, as the world 
goes, depends on whether they prove to 
be few or many. The birth statistics 
tell us nothing of their number. 


“There is,” said Carlyle, with eye bent 
alike on past and present, “a noble con- 
servatism as well as an ignoble.” Per- 
haps forty, better than eighteen or 
eighty, knows which is which. Forty, 
at any rate, is not put into a panic at 
the thought that the world is slipping 
away from us. Course follows course, 
but meanwhile, if wisely, you have dined 
well. The necessity of keeping forever 
abreast of events was the curse laid on 
poor old wandering Ahasuerus. Since 
it must slip, then, in good Chaucerian 
English, “let it slide.” But meanwhile, 
observe which end you’ve got hold of 
it by; so much, eventually, depends on 
that. The man whom life fobs off with 
a stone instead of bread is not wholly 
to be pitied if he can extract his own 
sermon from it; indeed, his state is 
more gracious than his who insists on 
the bread, and bread alone. 


If one were in search of proof that 
all’s not wrong with the world, such 
might appear in the luxury which the 
world seems able to afford itself by 
printing Brooks, tricking him out with 
other-day wood-cuts, and in its willing- 
ness to divide some of its attention be- 
tween him and an early autumn fire at 
lamp-lighting time. You could do as 
well yourself? No one doubts it. The 
materials lie all about you. Sit down to 
it at once, dip your pen, and smile a 
continuous. mouth-twisting smile as the 
bright humors distil from the nib of it. 
Tell us of laying your course for a jour- 
ney afoot by no other whim than the 
avoidance of literary shrines; tell us of 
the satisfactions that come from carry- 
ing a book in your pocket which you never 
open; speculate for us on why it is men 
choose the vocations they do, and then 
speak a just word in praise of carpen- 
ters; make us feel Christmas once again: 
tell us the difference between wit and 
humor (you will hardly do better than 
this, though: “A humorous man has the 
high gift of regarding an annoyance in 
the very stroke of it as another man 
shall regard it when the annoyance is 
long past. If a humorous person falls 
out of a canoe he knows the exquisite jest 
while his head is still bobbing in the 
cold water. A witty man, on the con- 
trary, is sour until he is changed and 
dry; but in a week’s time when company 
is about, he will make a comic story of 
it’). Do these things, and the world 
will rise from the reading of you with a 
heart refreshed for (how meaningless 
are words!) the “real business of life.” 
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As To Deporting Undesirables 


I hear a lion in the lobby roar! 

Say, Mr. Speaker, shall we close the door 
And keep him out? Or shall we let him in— 
Then do our best to put him out again? 


HE judicious reader will observe that 
the question propounded above is 
momentous and of wide application. It 
is not at all a question to be decided 
hastily without due and careful consid- 
eration. Rash persons, who easily give 
way to their impulses, would be likely to 
say: 

“Of course exclude the lion, he has no 
business in the lobby, and can be there 
for no good purpose.” 

But the discreet would pause at least 
long enough to inquire: 

“How did the lion get into the lobby? 
What does he seek there? What are his 
intentions? If he merely desires to eat 
a few superfluous members of Parlia- 
ment, could we consider that an injury? 
If we exclude him, will he not have the 
right to complain that we have abridged 
his freedom?” 

And, carrying the inquiry further than 
lions and lobbies, carrying it even so 
far as this country and its Undesirables 
—Anarchists, Bolsheviks, I. W. W.’s, etc., 
—we ask: 

“How came they here? Why are they 
here? What is their purpose here? 
Shall we exclude them?” 

It seems to be settled on good author- 
ity that three-fourths of these undesir- 
ables are of foreign birth and came here 
to better their material condition, or 
else to escape from oppression. Those 
among them who have been industrious 
have escaped from oppression and bet- 
tered their condition. But that has not 
contented them. They find this a land 
of equal opportunity where anyone pos- 
sessing the requisite ability may pros- 
per. That does not please them. Pros- 
perity there should be, they agree, but 
only for them. Freedom and rulership, 
also, there should be—but only for them. 
They find this country all cluttered up 
with their enemies the bourgeois— 
strong, fat, complacent, material-minded 
citizens—who do not love them when 
they have revealed themselves. 

So their purpose here is to take over 
the control of this country for them- 
selves and to devour the bourgeois and 
their possessions. They propose to es- 
tablish their economic system, the glo- 
rious old system which was in vogue 
among men before money was coined or 
cities builded. This, too, may well be 
called the American system, because 
when the white man landed here he 
found it practised by the Indians—Com- 
munism. Everything belonged to all— 
there were no capitalists and no rents to 
pay. True, the warrior owned his wife 


and children, his weapons, his wigwam, 
his canoe, his clothing, but that is about 
as far as private property extended. If 
he had food and his neighbor none, pub- 
lic opinion obliged him to divide his 
store. The chiefs were not exempt from 
this. They led in war and in hunting, 
but they served rather than commanded 
their people, and, so far from exploiting 
them, were bound to set an example of 
unselfish liberality. 


There is a difference, however. The 
new Communists believe that all things 
should belong to a class, their own class 
whom they call “The Workers,” though 
they are only a small fraction of the in- 
dustrial and agricultural workers of the 
country. Others are given the same sort 
of choice as the followers of Mohammed 
once gave inhabitants of countries they 
invaded, “Death or the Koran!” To at- 
tain their ends all means are lawful— 
seditions, sabotage, strikes, arson, 
bombs, destruction of storehouses and 
crops, riots, rebellions, assassinations. 
They defy our laws, mock God, deny the 
sanctity of marriage and the rights of 
parenthood. 

How they got in is easily answered. 
Our own loose immigration laws, com- 
bined with the greed of our own bour- 
geois, our industrial chiefs, are respon- 
sible for that. Our industrial chiefs 
wanted cheap labor and got it. Cheap 
and—not nice. Twenty-five years ago 
labor in the great factories was largely 
American, well paid and self-respecting, 
but in twenty years a notable deteriora- 
tion was observed. The Americans were 
gradually forced out, giving place to the 
most ignorant and degraded of the new- 
come foreigners—one-process men who 
received $9.00 per week, and with their 
families existed as best they could on 
that. 

To that extent, at least, we are to 
blame for our own troubles. The bour- 
geois are ours—the Undesirables are 
here at their invitation. In the high- 
ways and byways of the world the in- 
dustrial chiefs sought the cheapest 
human material, thinking to exploit it. 
It has turned on them, and they rail at 
its ignorance and ingratitude. What 
did they expect? 

The camel, seeking refuge from the 
oppression of the sandstorm, beseeched 
the Arab to allow him to put his head 
in the tent and the pious Moslem, re- 
membering the precepts of the Koran, 
permitted the liberty. Pretty soon he 
found himself outside the tent and the 
camel in full possession. Then he, too, 
complained of ingratitude. But in the 
eyes of the camel he was bourgeois and 
therefore to be ousted, if not devoured. 
Don Quixote, enemy of oppression, de- 
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livered the galley slaves, and they 
stripped him of his modest possessions, 
To them, he, too, was bourgeois. We 
have boasted that this our country was 
the land of freedom and refuge of the 
oppressed without considering who the 
oppressed are or what caused their op- 
pression. We have forgotten Plato’s 
advice as to moderation, and also that 
many of the oppressed need oppression, 
or at least such restraint as is furnished 
by well-conducted prisons and lunatic 
asylums. So we allowed criminals and 
madmen to make this country their 
home, we admitted them to equal advan- 
tages and opportunities, and it is hardly 
consistent in us now to complain that 
they are criminal and mad. Had we 
been more careful it would have been 
easy to exclude them. All that was 
necessary was for us, through our 
agents, the consuls, to examine intend- 
ing immigrants before they left their 
native lands. In the old lands the police 
have the records of their people, and in- 
tending immigrants not likely to make 
good citizens could have been shut out. 

But no, we didn’t do that. We pre- 
ferred to be able to boast of our Free 
dom, and no doubt Plato would be willing 
to concede that Freedom is a good thing 
—in moderation. His master Socrates 
expressly indicated that it is not wise or 
right to present a madman with a spear, 
even though it be his own spear. There 
may be too much Freedom. 

Once ideal Freedom reigned in a part 
of London. It was called Alsatia, and 
lay between Fleet Street and the Thames 
river. Here the police and other like 
oppressors had no power, and the Bol- 
sheviks, anarchists, and I. W. W.’s lived 
their own happy lives. It got its name 
because of its supposed resemblance to 
the debatable land then lying between 
France and Germany. All about this 
London Alsatia lay the territory of the 
bourgeois, which the Alsatians freely 
raided. The bourgeois didn’t like the 
situation. They could not be made to 
see that the robber and murderer had a 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness according to his own ideas. 
They petitioned and manifested all 
through the reigns of Merry Charles and 
Unfortunate James, and at last in 1697 
they had their will. The privileges of 
London’s Alsatia were abolished, the 
police burst in on the nest of robbers, 
murderers, and cheats, and Freedom 
shrieked—at least among certain classes. 

Freedom seems about ready to shriek 
a lot more; this time world-shaking 
shrieks from the greatest nest of rob- 
bers, murderers, and cheats that men 
have ever seen—Bolshevik Russia. 
Under the rule of Lenin and Trotsky 
they have been trying out their theories 
of government which foreign-born So- 
cialists, anarchists, Bolsheviks, and I. 
W. W.’s are suggesting to us as a sub- 
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stitute for our own, and they have pro- 
duced results. Millions of men, women, 
and children starved and starving, in a 
land capable of sustaining four times its 
present population; more than 200,000 
men, women, and children massacred for 
various offenses against Bolshevik ideals 
(many for the supreme offense of want- 
ing clean shirts); all the industries 
ruined; most of the industrial and agri- 
cultural machinery destroyed; drunken- 
ness restored on a vaster scale than 
ever; vice propagated in the schools; 
women degraded; churches destroyed; 
God mocked, the priests persecuted 
wherever found; old tortures revived 
and new ones invented, the country ren- 
dered utterly bankrupt. Those are a 
few of the things that Lenin and Trotsky 
and their kind have done to Russia. 
What ‘are we going to do? Shall we 
pay attention to those amiable Ameri- 
cans who say concerning the most un- 
pleasant of the Russian happenings, “I 
don’t believe it”? They said the same 
things concerning the German atrocities, 
which have long since been proved and 
acknowledged. Shall we, then, heed these 


same people now when they say, “The 
masses of Russia have so long been op- 
pressed, what wonder if they have com- 
mitted some excesses in their revolu- 
tion?” Or “The rich ruled a long time, 
now it is the turn of the poor—that’s 
fair play”? 

In accordance with such reasoning the 
Russians cast Prospero down and set 
Caliban in his place, and Caliban has 
ruled—still rules—and has proved him- 
self, as all wise men knew he would, a 
true child of a witch. There may be per- 
sons who, with their eyes open, would 
prefer the rule of Caliban. If so, they 
should be at liberty to enjoy it, but at 
some remote distance where civilization 
would not be offended by the ruler’s 
“ancient and fish-like smell,” and other 
unpleasant peculiarities. 

As to us, we should see to it now that 
all who hold to the ideas of Caliban and 
want his rulership should go back where 
they came from quickly, and that others 
of their like are most carefully excluded. 

And if Freedom shrieks at that, we 
must stand it as best we can. 

SYDNEY REID 


The Spirit of Washington’s 
Foreign Policy 


¥ the confusion of counsels on foreign 
policy to-day the real meaning of 
Washington’s advice seems to be in dan- 
ger of distortion. Washington made few 
allusions in his messages to Congress on 
foreign policy. He addressed the Amer- 
ican people on the subject only once, and 
that in his farewell address on retiring 
from the Presidency. He did express 
himself freely in his correspondence 
with his friends and political associates. 
One must look to these letters to catch 
the spirit of his foreign policy. 

The earliest statement was made in a 
letter to Lafayette, with whom Wash- 
ington maintained a regular and inti- 
mate correspondence. “It seems,” he 
said, “to be our policy to keep in the 
situation in which nature has placed us, 
to observe a strict neutrality, and to 
furnish others with those good things of 
subsistence, which they may want, and 
which our fertile land abundantly pro- 
duces, if circumstances and events will 
permit us so to do.” This was at the 
time the world was startled by the open- 
ing events of the French Revolution. 
The qualifying clause in the letter makes 
it plain that the author had in mind no 
fixed, unalterable rule like the laws of 
the Medes and the Persians, and that he 
had expressed little more than a natural 
aspiration for peace and the pursuit of 
national well-being. What he had said 
was based, in the main, upon the legiti- 


mate needs of the infant republic for a 
period of peace, but in part upon the 
view that the European aristocracies 
represented a system of government dis- 
tinct from that which America was try- 
ing, and that needless entanglements 
with the European system might endan- 
ger the entire American experiment. 

Two years passed. The steady demo- 
cratic march of the French Revolution 
in this period, and the contagious spread 
of the movement into Belgium and Hol- 
land reduced the distance between the 
American political system and that of 
the nations of western Europe. Wash- 
ington recognized this change and inti- 
mated in a letter to the American Min- 
ister in Paris the conditions under 
which it might become desirable to es- 
tablish closer relations with such na- 
tions. He said: 

The change of systems, which have so 
long prevailed in Europe, will undoubtedly 
affect us in a degree proportioned to our 
political or commercial connexions with 
the several nations of it. But I trust we 
shall never so lose sight of our own inter- 
est and happiness as to become unneces- 
sarily a party in their political disputes. 

. . A change of systems will open up a 
new view of things. . . . Should we, under 
the present state of affairs, form connex- 
ions other than we now have with any Eu- 
ropean powers, much must be considered 
in effecting them, on the score of our in- 
creasing importance as a nation; and, at 
the same time, should a treaty be formed 
with a nation, whose circumstances may 


not at this moment be very bright, much 
delicacy would be necessary in order to 
show that no undue advantages were taken 
on that account. For unless treaties are 
mutually beneficial to the parties, it is in 
vain to hope for a continuance of them be- 
yond the moment when the one, which con- 
ceives itself overreached, is in a situation 
to break off the connexion. And I believe 
it is among nations as with individuals, 
that the party taking advantage of the dis- 
tresses of another will lose infinitely more 
in the opinion of mankind, and in subse- 
quent events, than he will gain by the 
stroke of the moment. 

In short, Washington, who expressed 
himself freely on governmental ques- 
tions to his friends, here lays down a 
rule of procedure which he thinks best 
in establishing relations with revolu- 
tionary governments. The words seem 
to indicate that his mind was yielding 
regarding entanglements with Europe, 
swept from the earlier position by sym- 
pathy with the democratic movement. 
If so, the news which came from Morris 
in Paris soon checked the drift towards 
some form of entente of the democracies 
of the world. As rumors of an impend- 
ing general European war as an outcome 
of the French Revolution reached Wash- 
ington he repeated in his correspondence 
his earlier ideas on foreign policy. To 
his friend and aide, of Revolutionary 
days, General David Humphreys, he 
wrote: “I trust that we shall have too 
just a sense of our own interest to orig- 
inate any cause, that may involve us in 
it [the impending struggle]. And I 
ardently wish we may not be forced into 
it by the conduct of other nations. If 
we are permitted to improve without in- 
terruption the great advantages, which 
nature and circumstances have placed 
within our reach, many years will not 
revolve before we may be ranked, not 
only among the most respectable, but 
among the happiest people on this globe.” 
A letter to an English correspondent, 
the Earl of Buchan, in 1793, brings out 
an endorsement of the earl’s idea of 
national happiness: “To be little heard 
of in the great world of politics.” Wash- 
ington here says that it is “the sincere 
wish of United America to have noth- 
ing to do with the political intrigues, or 
the squabbles of European nations; but, 
on the contrary, to exchange commodi- 
ties and live in peace and amity with all 
the inhabitants of the earth. And this 
I am persuaded they will do, if rightly 
it can be done. To administer justice 
to, and to receive it from, every power 
with whom they are connected will, I 
hope, be always found the most promi- 
nent feature in the administration of 
this country.” 

Events in Europe moved swiftly. The 
leaders of the French Revolution al- 
lowed their movement to be swept into 
one for territorial aggrandizement and 
revolutionary propaganda. Step by step 
France declared war on one after an- 
other of the states of the old régime in 
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Europe. By the spring of 1793 a gen- 
eral war had opened which, except for a 
brief interruption, was to end at Water- 
loo twenty-two years later. On April 
8, 1793, Citizen Genet landed at Charles- 
ton to claim American aid. Washington 
was at Mount Vernon. He made haste 
to return to Philadelphia, the capital. 
Ten days after the French Minister’s 
arrival in the United States, Washington 
sent a circular letter to the members of 
his Cabinet, summoning them to a meet- 
ing at his house, April 19, and sub- 
mitting for their consideration in ad- 
vance a series of questions. These cen- 
tred upon two or three problems. Was 
the treaty of alliance with France in 
1778 still binding? If so, what were 
the obligations of the United States 
under it? Should some kind of declara- 
tion of neutrality be made to restrain 
American citizens from participation in 
the war? Difference of opinion developed 
in the Cabinet on the first and second 
problems, and no conclusion was reached 
on these. All agreed that something 
should be done to restrain the people 
from involving the nation in the war. 
Jefferson, the Secretary of State, whose 
sympathies with the French Revolution- 
ary movement had been keenly awak- 
ened, had scruples against. the use of the 
term neutrality. Responsibility for ac- 
tion rested with Washington. On April 
22, he issued a proclamation of neu- 
trality, omitting the offensive word out 
of respect for the views expressed by 
Jefferson. 

The proclamation of neutrality, ap- 
parently the wording of John Jay and 
Edmund Randolph, Chief Justice and 
Attorney General respectively, stated 
the purpose of the United States to 
“pursue a conduct friendly and impar- 
tial towards the belligerent powers,” 
warned its citizens against committing 
acts of war against any of them, and an- 
nounced to them that the United States 
would not protect them from punishment 
of forfeiture in “carrying to any of them 
those articles, which are deemed contra- 
band by the modern usage of nations.” 
This document is one of the important 
ones in American history. It was the 
first official statement of what was to 
become a characteristic feature of Amer- 
ican foreign policy. It was Washing- 
ton’s way of extricating the United 
States from the “labyrinth of European 
politics,” and gaining time for national 
development. The highest motives of 
national interest dictated the act; the 
same kind that a few years earlier led 
the Continental Congress to make an en- 
tangling alliance with France. Wash- 
ington’s declaration of neutrality re- 
ceived the general approval of the com- 
mercial elements of the population. It 
was not popular with the masses, who 
were infected with the French Revolu- 
tionary doctrines, and moved both by 


memories of gratitude to France and 
animosity to Great Britain. 

The foreign policy adopted in 1793 
was Washington’s own. Jefferson and 
Hamilton were, next to him, the most 
forceful leaders in American politics. 
The policy did not exactly accord with 
the views of either. Jefferson said: “My 
system was to give some satisfactory 
distinctions to the former [France], of 
little cost to us, in return for the solid 
advantages yielded us by them; and to 
have met the English with some restric- 
tions which might induce them to abate 
their severities against our commerce.” 
Hamilton thought the treaty with France 
had come to an end with the passing of 
Louis XVI, and desired a reconciliation 
of the English-speaking nations. Jeffer- 
son sought the growth of an entente 
with France; Hamilton with Great 
Britain. Both saw the interests of 
America bound up with one or the other 
of the dominant Powers of western 
Europe. Contemporaries thought each, 
like his followers, had need of a_tag to 
indicate that he was for England or for 
France. Neither,-however, wished his 
national favoritism to draw the United 
States into the European war. Wash- 
ington held his course between that of 
his councilors. They were under the 
spell of the older forces which drew the 
United States into the vortex of Euro- 
pean politics; his goal was a national 
character and freedom of action. 

This paper is not concerned with the 
displeasure of the belligerents over 
Washington’s neutral policy, which did 
not show the compliance they expected 
from a nation in its swaddling clothes. 
Nor will it be attempted here to survey 
the passions it stirred in those in Amer- 
ica who from their respective sympathies 
saw their Government seemingly indif- 
ferent in the great struggle of peoples 
in Europe. Jefferson, whose support of 
Washington’s policy had been only half- 
hearted, who from his French sympa- 
thies had been entangled in Genet’s ac- 
tivities, and who was out of sympathy 
with the Administration on every count, 
resigned his office to lead the incipient 
party of democratic and pro-French 
leanings. Hamilton, on the other hand, 
as soon as the issue was clearly drawn, 
threw the weight of his pen to the main- 
tenance of the foreign policy which 
Washington had announced. A series of 
papers appeared in the Federalist news- 
papers during the summer of 1793. 
After the manner of the time they bore 
a pen-name, “Pacificus” in this case, 
but one which deceived no one. These 
papers were followed by another series 
over the name of “No Jacobin,” and by 
another in the winter of 1794 over the 
signature of “Americus.” Hamilton 
undertook to explain the Constitutional 
system of handling foreign matters, the 
responsibility of Washington under this, 


and to justify the proclamation of nev- 
trality. It was evidently his purpose 
by the later papers to stem the tide of 
feeling in favor of France and against 
Great Britain. “Americus” essayed the 
question whether the cause of France 
was truly the cause of liberty. Madison, 
largely through the influence of Jeffer- 
son, entered the lists in a series of papers 
signed “Helvidius,” and denounced neu- 
trality, Hamilton, and all his works, 
The air did not entirely clear until the 
era closed with St. Helena. 

While the tempest raged throughout 
America, Washington’s letter to James 
Monroe, who had succeeded Gouverneur 
Morris in Paris, was the occasion of re- 
stating his foreign policy, of expressing 
his attitude towards the French alliance, 
and of making a fuller explanation than 
hitherto of the underlying causes of his 
particular policy. In one sentence the 
modern doctrine of “the rights of na- 
tions great and small . . to choose 
their way of life’ was foreshadowed. 
What Washington said was: 

I have always wished well to the French 
Revolution; that I have always given it 
as my decided opinion, that no nation had 
a right to intermeddle in the internal con- 
cerns of another; that every one had a right 
to form and adopt whatever government 
they like best to live under themselves; and 
that, if this country could, consistently with 
its engagements, maintain a strict neu- 
trality, and thereby preserve peace, it was 
bound to do so by motives of policy, inter- 
est, and every other consideration, that 
ought to actuate a people situated and 
circumstanced as we are, already deep in 
debt, and in a convalescent state from the 
struggle we have been engaged in our- 
selves. 

Washington rather more happily 
phrased his purpose in a letter to Patrick 
Henry. Edmund Randolph, the second 
Secretary of State, had just retired. 
Washington sought to persuade Patrick 
Henry to accept the post, though with- 
out success. He fittingly explained to 
Henry the foreign policy which it would 
be his duty to uphold. “My ardent de- 
sire is and my aim,” he said, “has been 
(as far as depended upon the executive 
department) to comply strictly with all 
our engagements, foreign and domestic; 
but to keep the United States free from 
political connexions with every other 
country, to see them independent of all 
and under the influence of none. In a 
word, I want an American character, 
that the powers of Europe may be con- 
vinced we act for ourselves, and not for 
others.” To Gouverneur Morris Wash- 
ington wrote: “Nothing short of self- 
respect, and that justice which is essen- 
tial to a national character, ought to 
involve us in war; for sure I am, if this 
country is preserved in tranquillity 
twenty years longer, it may bid defiance 
in a just cause to any power whatever; 
such in that time will be its population, 
wealth, and resources.” 

Washington’s letters to the end reveal 
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the struggle he was waging. In one 
inviting Charles C. Pinckney to become 
Minister to France, Washington said: 
“It is a fact too notorious to be denied, 
that the greatest embarrassments, un- 
der which the administration of this 
Government labors, proceed from the 
counteraction of people among ourselves, 
who are more disposed to promote their 
own views of another nation, than to 
establish a national character of their 
own; and that, unless the virtuous and 
independent men of this country will 
come forward, it is not difficult to pre- 
dict the consequences. Such is my de- 
cided opinion.” The path which Wash- 
ington had marked out for the Presi- 
dency was expressed in a letter to 
Timothy Pickering: “The executive has 
a plain road to pursue, namely, to fulfil 
all the engagements which his duty re- 


- quires; be influenced beyond this by 


none of the contending parties; main- 
tain a strict neutrality, unless obliged 
by imperious circumstances to depart 
from it; do justice to all, and never for- 
get that we are Americans, the remem- 
brance of which will convince us that 
we ought not to be French and English.” 
And yet Washington fully comprehended 
the difficulties in the way of a policy of 
isolation even at that period. To David 
Humphreys he wrote: “Nothing short 
of general peace in Europe will produce 
tranquillity, for reasons which are ob- 
vious to every well informed observant 
man among us.” 

Washington’s views were carefully, 
one would say, maturely, stated in his 
Farewell Address at the end of his pub- 
lic life. This was a state paper he had 
had under consideration since 1792. Its 
appearance was timed so as to give the 
electors knowledge of his own deter- 
mination to withdraw to private life, 
and the benefit of his experience. The 
arrangement and the language of the 
Farewell Address were very largely the 
work of Alexander Hamilton, but the 
ideas were Washington’s own. The por- 
tions which dealt with foreign relations 
were on the whole a summary of a 
foreign policy already expressed in pri- 
vate letters and earlier state papers. 
There was little in it that was really 
new. It was Washington’s way of propa- 
gating a doctrine which he had already 
found means of expressing. It coun- 
selled, as Washington had repeatedly 
done in messages to Congress, prepara- 
tion for war as a wise expenditure of 
money. It proposed “good faith and 
Justice towards all nations” as the watch- 
words of national policy. The para- 
graphs which followed expressed fear of 
foreign intermeddling in the affairs of 
the United States, lest the Republic 
might become a satellite of some other 
power. To escape from these dangers 
and to realize these high ideals had 
caused Washington to labor to create an 


American consciousness of an American 
national character. The rest of the 
document is in harmony with these 
ideas. There is a warning against in- 
veterate distrust of particular nations 
and passionate attachments for others, 
as also against permanent alliances 
with: any particular nation. The advan- 
tage of geographical isolation is again 
stressed. Several paragraphs near the 
end form a defense of neutrality during 
the war in Europe. The course that had 
been pursued was identified with na- 
tional interests. ‘A predominant mo- 
tive,” Washington stated in conclusion, 
“has been to endeavour to gain time to 
our country to settle and mature its yet 
recent institutions, and to progress with- 
out, interruption to that degree of 
strength and consistency, which is neces- 
sary to give it, humanly speaking, the 
command of its own fortune.” 

The Presidency of Washington was a 
formative period, though one in which 
the powers of government had to con- 
tend with bitter opposition and stinging 
abuse. There were times when Wash- 
ington had occasion to fear that anarchy 


and confusion might overwhelm Amer- 
ica. However, in eight years of labor, 
difficult ds any he had to perform in a 
long public life, he had created a well- 
defined foreign policy, and more im- 
portant still, had held the nation to the 
course prescribed. Its dominant note 
was its “American character.” It was 
an American foreign policy, for Amer- 
icans and by Americans. It was con- 
siderate of the rights and interests of 
others, but conscious first of American 
interests. It looked out upon an old 
world of kings, princes, and aristocra- 
cies; it assumed, what Europe would 
not have gainsaid nor envied, that 
America was a. great experiment in 
democracy. Extraction from dependence 
on the foreign policy of another nation 
cleared the ground for the experiment; 
isolation insured it a fair chance. One 
must not conceive of Washington as 
casting a long look into the future and 
setting up an ideal for future genera- 
tions to carry out; his policy was fitted, 
if ever one was, and as ever one should 
be, to the needs of the hour. 
ELBERT J. BENTON 


Courts Martial 


HE experience of our citizen army 
with the courts martial as organ- 
ized and administered by the Regular 
service has produced considerable criti- 
cism, in which defenders of the system 
have been rather few. The Judge Ad- 
vocate General’s Department, in partic- 
ular, has harvested a crop of enthusiasts 
who have made various suggestions and 
adduced some cases of obvious miscar- 
riage of justice, but their proposals for 
the improvement of the fundamentals of 
procedure have, for the most part, been 
so far removed from the actualities of 
the problem as not to impress most line 
officers as practicable. The Judge Ad- 
vocate General’s Department sits as a 
kind of court of final review, in certain 
cases, to make sure, from reading the 
printed record of the trial, that the for- 
mal requirements have been complied 
with. During the war, it was largely 
made up of lawyers taken from civil 
life, who had a most rudimentary idea 
of the problems confronting a line offi- 
cer in the maintenance of discipline and 
the attainment of efficiency in his unit; 
and inevitably the conclusions based on 
theory differ from those which are the 
fruit of experience in the field. 
The closet theorist, especially if he be 
a member of Congress, is rather skepti- 
cal about the outward and visible forms 
of discipline. He likes to start with the 
hypothesis that soldiers are the “equals” 
of their officers in the American army; 
but right there he begins to confuse the 
subject. “Equal” means nothing definite 





until it is indicated in what respect the 
equality exists. In physical strength, or 
character, or general education many 
men may be the superiors of their offi- 
cers; but the relevancy of this fact is 
not apparent in a discussion of disci- 
pline or courts martial. 

That the officer and enlisted man 
should be equal before the law, however, 
is quite right in theory—though in prac- 
tice the responsibility placed upon officers 
makes it impossible to condone many an 
offense which may be overlooked in the 
case of a soldier. During the war I was 
Judge Advocate of General Courts which 
tried both officers and men; I sat on 
Special Courts; I acted as Regimental 
Summary Court Officer, myself, for some 
months; and I never saw a man get an 
unfair trial nor one convicted when he 
was innocent. But I have seen men 
convicted when the conclusion of. the 
court was absolutely impossible, without 
disregarding the rules of evidence; and 
I have seen an irate old colonel all but 
behead a lieutenant for suggesting that 
the verdict of the court was, as a matter 
of law, unsupported by the evidence. 
The impressive point in connection with 
my observation of the workings of courts 
martial was that I invariably found that 
the courts were trying to do justice with- 
out the professional lawyer’s reverential 
regard for the formalities of the rules 
of law. In this they are quite the op- 
posite of the civil courts, which try to 
decide cases before them by the consist- 
ent application of certain rules of law 
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with only an indirect regard for the ac- 
complishing of absolute justice in the 
particular case at bar. It is the essential 
requirement of consistency that has led 
to the old saying in civil courts that 
“hard cases make bad law”: meaning 
that the attempt to temper the general 
rule to a case where it will not work 
for justice leads to unfortunate prece- 
dents which may afterwards cause con- 
fusion and uncertainty in the relations 
of men. This possibility does not worry 
the courts martial in the least. They 
never hesitate to modify the usual rule 
to include or exclude a particular case in 
the interest of justice, with the result 
that it is practically impossible to clog 
the procedure with objections or aston- 
ishing defenses based on technicalities, 
and, in the absence of a court of appeals, 
it is not worth while to follow that 
time-devouring custom of the profes- 
sional lawyers called “making a record 
for the appeal.” 

It is evident, however, that this horse- 
sense method of trial produces records 
which will not always meet the prag- 
matic requirements of the lawyers in the 
Judge Advocate’s Department. This 
does not mean that the trials were un- 
fair. It simply means that summary 
disposition was made of certain techni- 
cal defenses or objections which did not 
go to the merits of the case, or that the 
court’s interest in the substance led to 
a disregard of the required formalism. 
It very rarely means that material evi- 
dence as to which there could be any 
doubt was dispensed with, but many a 
soldier has been convicted over a juris- 
dictional objection which was never 
properly threshed out by the court. 
Mitigating circumstances are often con- 
sidered in the verdict instead of the 
sentence, and a deserter, for instance, 
is convicted of absence without leave and 
given a heavy sentence for that offense 
—a practical, though illogical, solution 
much in favor with juries in the civil 
courts also. 

The question of heavy sentences is a 
knotty one, and has received more ad- 
vertisement than almost any other phase 
of the matter. No reviewer of a trial 
has anything like the opportunity to ob- 
serve the demeanor and attitude of the 
defendant that the trial court has. For 
this reason appellate courts in civil life 
have always been loath to pass on the 
credibility of witnesses or modify or 
reverse rulings dependent on what hap- 
pened in the court room during the trial. 
Sentences depend considerably on the 
impression the prisoner and witnesses 
make on the trial court, and the lawyers 
in the Judge Advocate General’s Depart- 
ment are somewhat reckless often when 
they decide that a particular sentence is 
extreme. Six months for absence with- 
out leave may be a severe sentence; but 
if it is really a punishment for deser- 


tion, which the court was convinced of 
but did not care to find officially, then 
to the lay eye it may be pretty lenient. 

It is with a layman’s eye that the trial 
court always looks at the trial. This is 
inevitable in a service where lawyers are 
not present in sufficient numbers among 
the officers to exert a controlling in- 
fluence. Perhaps, for the purpose of 
substantial justice and the dispatch of 
business, that is just as well. A mili- 
tary Thaw trial would do as much harm 
to the army as the mutiny of a division. 

Some serious cases obviously arise by 
reason of the lack of force of character 
or judgment on the part of an officer. 
About one officer in ten, and the ratio 
is the same whether he is a graduate 
from West Point or drafted from civil 
life, is a lame duck, and has to be carried 
along by the prestige of rank. Only too 
often these unfortunates do not realize 
they are officers only in name, but the 
men always know it and take advantage 
of it. The situation can go on for a 
long time, but sooner or later there is 
almost sure to be a blow-up, and the 
Commanding Officer will direct the lame 
duck to bring charges against the man. 
The resulting exposure of the supposed 
state of discipline in that unit is bad 
for everyone concerned. The publicists 
seize on it as a true picture of the con- 
dition of the army as a whole, and the 
usual crop of general conclusions are 
drawn from the particular instance. For 
the men and officers of the unit con- 
cerned it is a humiliating experience; 
but for the sake of discipline it has to 
be gone through with. The enlisted 
personnel would lose confidence in their 
officers if the challenge were not taken 
up promptly and vigorously. 

As it is, there is a good deal of breath- 
less interest in what the “old man” is 
going to do about it, and considerable 
private betting as to just exactly what 
was said to the officer who precipitated 
the mess. Even the culprit in the Guard 
House is probably grinning secretly at 
the remembrance of his crime, and 
cheerfully hoping that the Commanding 
Officer has temporarily lost some of his 
pristine carnivoracity of which’ the regi- 
ment brags so much to less favored units 
with ordinary human beings for Col- 
onels. These family affairs are hushed 
up and settled in the regiment whenever 
possible—and usually followed by the 
transfer of the officer with the weak 
chin to a staff position where he will not 
come in contact with the men; but if the 
offense is serious it will have to be re- 
ferred to a General Court, and no Com- 
manding Officer worthy of the name 
would hesitate to call for a General Court 
merely to save his organization the at- 
tendant publicity. 

The recourse to the General Court, 
which means a court with power to give 
more than six months imprisonment or 


loss of pay, is really very rare in a well- 
disciplined regiment. In the two years 
I was in service I remember only two 
men from my regiment who were tried 
by a General Court, and both of them 
had criminal records in civil life. What 
is known as “company punishment” js 
usually quite sufficient for dealing with 
ordinary lapses from grace. This 
usually consists in requiring the man 
to do certain fatigue work beyond what 
would ordinarily fall to his share, and 
does not involve a trial or the entering 
of any notation on the service record of 
the man. In wise hands it is an instru- 
ment of the greatest efficacy, and is sup- 
ported by the public opinion of the sol- 
diers as a whole. 

It must not be forgotten that avhen a 
man enlists in the army he gives his 
life for the time being to his country. 
The nation can not accept men with res- 
ervations or on part time. He becomes 
a soldier all the twenty-four hours each 
day, and in this respect he differs radi- 
cally from the factory worker, for in- 
stance, who is merely selling the product 
of his hands for certain hours, and may 
quit any time he pleases. The factory 
worker also retains a great deal of re-* 
sponsibility for himself. His: health is 
his own business, and he takes care of 
it or not as he pleases. The soldier, on 
the other hand, is not entirely respon- 
sible for his health. He is not trusted 
very far with it. He is examined every 
little while to satisfy some surgeon that 
he is still fit. Accordingly, he takes no 
more interest in his health than does a 
small child. A man in uniform. will do 
silly things that the same man in civilian 
clothes would never think of doing. It 
is also the experience of centuries, reén- 
forced by observations in this last war, 
that men in uniform fight better than 
men in mufti; that men shaven, neat, 
and clean fight much better than dirty 
men; that men with a pride in their or- 
ganization and confidence in their offi- 
cers can fight all round men lacking 
these advantages. 

Without making an exhaustive study 
of morale, it is evident that the little 
details of private daily life become of 
great importance if the army is to be 
kept at a high degree of efficiency, and 
that such a thing as being dirty or un- 
kempt becomes an offense which must 
be noticed by those responsible for the 
fighting capacity of the unit. Hence 
the constant inspections and punishments 
for failure to conform to the standards, 
of which there is so much complaint by 
the closet theorists. But the court 
martial is not all the time hanging over 
the head of the soldier, nor is it recog- 
nized by officers as an ordinary aid to 
discipline. The trial of a man is prac- 
tically an admission by the officer in 
charge of him that the man for the 
time being has got out of control, and 
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that is, of course, always an unwilling 
admission. 

The outstanding feature of courts 
martial is that they accomplish their 
purpose remarkably well. To introduce 
a jury of enlisted men, as has been sug- 
gested, would add about five hundred per 
cent. to the amount of time a trial would 
consume, and would not increase the 
confidence of the accused in the fair- 
ness of the trial one iota. I have been 
tried as an enlisted man, and I have had 
charges preferred against me as an 
officer, so I really have a good idea of 
the feelings of a defendant. It might 
improve the looks of the records to have 
a lawyer handy to make sure that all the 
technical requirements had been com- 
plied with, but he would probably slow 
up the wheels of justice without accom- 
plishing much. The fact remains that 
justice is done, and if there are mistakes 
they are the mistakes of amateur judges 
and not the calculated omissions of pro- 


~ fessional advocates. 


After all, the whole question of dis- 
cipline depends on the atmosphere of a 
regiment, and that is a thing which 
can not be traced to one or two concrete 
sources, but rests on the personality of 
the officers. The recipe is not found in 
any book, nor the result arrived at by 
following too closely the methods of 
someone else. If the officers have suffi- 
cient force of character, there will be 
no reasonable complaints about the con- 
duct or sentences of the courts martial. 

GEORGE W. MARTIN 


Correspondence 


The Principle of the Closed 
hop 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW : 


The question of the “closed shop” is 
to-day occupying so much attention that 
I venture to refer toa phase of it which 
does not stem to me to be generally un- 
derstood. 

The principle which underlies it has 
appeared in commerce, industry, science, 
politics, society, and organized religion 
from the dawn of civilization and has, 
I think, invariably resulted in the moral 
(deterioration of those who have victor- 
iously employed it. 

We call this principle by all sorts of 
names—monopoly, closed shop, old school, 
autocracy, the machine, orthodoxy, con- 
ventionality, ete.—but its objective is 
identical in every field of activity and it 
invariably means the subordination of 
the many to the few and the measurable 
demoralization of the latter. 

In industry it is known as “closed 
shop” and its intention is the reservation 
to a limited number of the opportunities 


of employment. It creates an artificial 
stability to tenure of position which be- 
gets indifference and carelessness among 
those who are protected in employment 
by it. It is enforced in the building 
trades in New York and has meant the 
erbitrary exclusion from apprenticeship 
of many an ambitious young American. 
Every spring before the war many Euro- 
pean tradesmen came to this country 
equipped with International Union cards, 
which admitted them at once to employ- 
ment, and then returned to their homes 
in the autumn taking with them a con- 
siderable share of the compensation that 
might well have gone to Americans, the 
exclusion of whom from trade employ- 
ment made room for the aliens. Practi- 


ally all the unions restrict the master 


workmen to a limited number of appren- 
tices and compel those apprentices to pass 
five years in learning a trade which may 
readily be acquired in half of that time. 
The unions, moreover, charge an initia- 
tion fee sufficiently large to be measura- 
bly prohibitive to applicants for journey- 
men cards. 

The “closed shop” is responsible for the 
long-continued opposition of the unions 
to trade education in this country. This 
opposition has only been relaxed in recent 
years, and even now concurrence in popu- 
lar demand applies solely to such educa- 
tion in public schools. All private trade 
teaching is strenuously opposed by the 
unions. The examination of journeymen 
applicants for Civil Service positions in 
New York City has a peculiar significance 
in relation to this subject. While the 
qualifications of these would-be public 
servants are doubtless below the stand- 
ard of New York tradesmanship, yet 
many of these are union men whose in- 
capacity is largely protected by the 
“clesed shop.” I submit the following 
table of results of the examinations for 
the years 1914, 1916, and 1918 in the 
principal trades: 


Year Trade Passed Failed 


1914 Steam Fitter ....... 29 43 
Ae ae 20 26 
Electrical Wireman.. 25 42 
Warniener . 0606. 14 14 
Bricklayer ......... 16 28 
Carpenter ......... 43 41 
House Painter ...... 33 27 
19016 ‘Vawnisher ........° 7 16 
Electrical Wireman.. 6 16 
Bricklayer ......... 12 15 
en 17 32 
House Painter...... 36 10 
1918 Bricklayer ......... 6 18 
Electrical Wireman.. 8 24 
Gan Fitter .*.......60. 21 47 
er ae 12 22 
Steam Fitter .... .. 7 11 
House Painter ...... 52 


Plasterer .......... 6 0 


a 








These examination tests are designedly 
easy—they have been adapted to the ca- 
pacity of the applicants and failure to 
meet them reveals a low measure of pro- 
ficiency. -Nevertheless, the unionists 
among these rejected incompetents are 
not actually of the elect of the industrial 
army in New York. One must admit that 
the tendency to superimpose “closed 
shop” upon civilization springs primarily 
from the instinct of self-preservation, 
whence, however, it inevitably gravitates 
to pure selfishness. It is a misuse of the 
advantages of organized codperation, 
and its vice is in the effort to transform 
that principle into an agency of oppres- 
sion. We may well sympathize with the 
attitude of the older tradesman who sees 
in the extension of the principles of trade 
training to youth a menace to the perma- 
nence of his employment, and who there- 
fore seeks by the “closed shop” expedient 
to protect himself by restricting the num- 
ber of those permitted to practice the 
trade. His real defence against this 
danger lies in the knowledge and profi- 
ciency gained by experience and the repu- 
tation for honest and efficient work which 
he has earned by years of faithful toil. 
Society canrfot permit him to shackle the 
justifiable afpirations of American youth. 

We are forever struggling to combat 
the “closed shop” tendency, and our Sher- 
man acts, open primaries, open shop, pub- 
licity, and modernism are all crude en- 
deavors to resist its encroachments. Un- 
scientific and even damaging as some of 
these expedients are, they are better than 
a nerveless acquiescence in the tyranny 
of this principle. 

Nowhere, perhaps, has it done great- 
er injury than in the church. Time and 
time again the rigid exclusion of the 
non-conformist has made it necessary 
for the reformer to break open the or- 
ganization, but he has no sooner won tke 
victory than he becomes himself the cap- 
tive of his former antagonist. The Puri- 
tan escapes from the closed shop of the 
Anglican establishment, only to establish 
in the new world an equally rigid coun- 
terpart of that from which he has fled. 
The more completely does this principle 
succeed, the more pronounced becomes 
the evidence of dry-rot. 

I do not think I am wrong in discern- 
ing in this principle one which inevitably 
makes for the moral and mental deca- 
dence of those who practice it, and I sin- 
cerely believe that for their own sake the 
unions should be prevented from enfore- 
ing it. It discourages proficiency, begets 
tyranny, fosters hatred, and swells the 
ranks of unskilled labor. It is not neces- 
sary to the policy of trades unionism and 
really misrepresents its true ideals. The 


29g unions are too valuable to be ruined by 


this fatal tendency, and if they can be 
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made to appreciate the danger of com- 
pelling industry to adopt it, they have a 
great future before them. Let us have 
“open shop” and an honest one. There 
are employees who interpret that term 
to mean “non-union,” and they must be 
watched to see that they do not discrimi- 
nate against the unionist. 
R. FULTON CUTTING 

New York, October 1 


As it Looks in Omsk 
To the Editors of. THE REVIEW: 

Perhaps your readers would be inter- 
ested in some account of conditions at 
Omsk, where I arrived about two weeks 
ago. The journey from Vladivostok to 
Omsk is a trying one. First of all, it 
is most difficult to get a berth, as there 
are lots of people wanting to go and only 
two so-called “express” trains per week. 
Besides, most of the places are com- 
mandeered by the Government for peo- 
ple traveling in some military or official 
capacity. I managed to get a place 
through the Naval Department, but we 
were four men in a small stateroom or 
cabin. During the journey the heat was 
intense, no possibility most of the time 
to open the windows because of the dust 
and smoke, very little water for washing 
and a restaurant car where one could 
get only poor food and tepid drinks— 
no ice to be had—at exorbitant prices. 
I would like you to try and realize what 
one feels after nine days of journey 
under such conditions. I forgot to say 
that one is comforted on the way by the 
sight of railroad trucks lying by the line 
topsyturvy—the results of Bolshevistic 
activities, when the line is not suffi- 
cieatly guarded. 

By the time. this letter reaches you, 
if it ever does, the situation here will 
have altered again. If the reverses on 
the front continue, as they do now, and 
more territory is lost to the Bolsheviki 
army, Omsk will have to be evacuated 
and nobody knows what this may signify. 
It is not impossible that the All-Russian 
Government, whose headquarters are in 
Omsk, will fall, as it will no longer be 
able to unite the people of Siberia— 
about 40 millions—and those parts of 
European Russia where fighting against 
Bolsheviki is taking place. It will be 
very sad if after over a year of existence 
and hard work, this Government is swept 
away because the Allies did not see their 
way to recognizing it in due time and 
giving it such material and economic as- 
sistance as it deserved. It will be very 
difficult if not impossible, for some time 
to come, to constitute anywhere else a 
new All-Russian Government, and the 
Russian problem will again remain open. 

I believe that the Bolsheviki realize 
that it is not possible for them to 
hold out any longer in European Russia. 


On the one hand, after two years Bolshe- 
vism has burnt itself out in European 
Russia and people have no more use for 
it; on the other hand, the pressure of 
General Denikin in the south is making 
things so difficult for them that the Bol- 
sheviki seem to be trying to break 
through to Siberia. 


They will certainly not find many ele- 
ments here in sympathy with them, 
though Siberia does not fully realize 
what Bolshevism means. It is believed 
that they are making their way to China, 
where they have serious chances of suc- 
ceeding in stirring up a lot of trouble 
for many years to come. Bolshevism in 
Korea and China (and maybe India) 
means more trouble for the whole world 
than one can realize at first. 

Mr. Morris, U. 8S. Ambassador to 
Japan, arrived here a few days ago, and 
I understand that he has come here to 
give Washington a detailed report on 
the situation and the best means of as- 
sisting the Omsk Government in its 
struggle. All the Allied representatives 
are speaking about the help that is 
coming, but as the people here have 
heard about this help for a year, and 
practically nothing has been done, they 
no longer believe in it and the feeling 
against all the Allies is rather bitter. 

Again and again it should be said that 
it is not military help that is wanted, 
but economical and financial help. By 
refusing to recognize the Omsk Govern- 
ment and forbidding abroad all transac- 
tions in rubles, the Allies have depre- 
ciated the ruble exactly 50 times. To- 
day a friend of mine sold here $1,000 for 
100,000 rubles. Under normal condi- 
tions $1,000 would be the equivalent of 
2,000 rubles. Under conditions as they 
are the Government and people are un- 
able to purchase abroad all that is so 
badly wanted here. As Siberia produces 
only raw materials, everything is neces- 
sary: clothing for those alive and fight- 
ing, hardware and machines for produc- 
ing foodstuffs, medicines for the sick 
and wounded. The mortality is very 
great and the wounded have to endure 
terrible privations, but when the autumn 
and winter come no one knows what is 
going to happen. 

How the Allies expect the Omsk Gov- 
ernment to consolidate its position and 
carry on with the war against the Bol- 
sheviki under such conditions does not 
seem very clear, and what is the good 
of the “League of Nations” if the civil- 
ized world is willing to close its eyes on 
this war, in comparison to which all the 
horrors committed by the Germans in 
Belgium and France are nothing but 
childish play! 

There is a strong military party in 
favor of political and military alliance 
with Japan, which is supposed to be will- 
ing to help the Omsk Government by all 


the means it has in the fight against 
Bolshevism, but is prevented from doing 
so by the other Allies. This anti-Allied 
feeling, if not stopped in time, may be- 
come very dangerous and can bring a 
new orientation of Russian foreign poli- 
tics, i.e., a tendency to get to an under- 
standing with Germany and Japan. In 
a few years this would bring the whole 
world to a state of affairs similar to that 
of 1914, or even worse. 

Like everyone else who has visited 
this country I am simply overcome by 
its possibilities of development and 
the wonderful resources one comes 
across all the time. Omsk itself is really 
nothing but a small provincial town, with 
a normal population of 150,000, which 
has unexpectedly grown during the last 
year to 500,000. Everything is over- 
crowded—no possibility of finding living 
quarters, Governmental offices located in 
shops and stores, and many people liv- 
ing in dugouts in town. 

Among the different officials and mem- 
bers of the Cabinet I found quite a few 
friends. What is certainly one of the 
characteristics of the Omsk Government 
is its youth. Admiral Kolchak, the “Su- 
preme Ruler,” is about 45, the Ministers 
average 30, some of them being young 
men of 27 or 28, and if they lack experi- 
ence they have a lot of determination to 
see the matter through. 


ALEX. A. NELIDOV 
Omsk, Siberia, August 8 


Becky Sharp’s Missile 
To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


Your slight mistake in recalling the in- 
cident of the departure of Becky Sharp 
from Miss Pinkerton’s School weakens 
your comparison with the act of the pres- 


_ent German Government providing that 


students leaving German schools shall be 
given a copy of the new Constitution. 

It was not a copy of the Bible that 
Becky flung back into the garden, but of 
Johnson’s Dictionary. Doubtless she 
might have treated the Bible no better, 
but in fact she was not given the chance. 

Not religion, therefore, but the ele- 
ments of common sense and the oppor- 
tunity to learn the fundamentals of De- 
mocracy are what we may expect German 
students to reject with disdain. They 
may have reason for this in their con- 
tempt for those pretending thus to teach 
them; but, judging from our knowledge 
of German character, sufficient reason 
may be found in the scornful attitude of 
the students themselves. Germans have 
long since shown that they are too proud 
to learn from anybody. They have no 
more use for a constitution than Becky 
Sharp had for a Dictionary. 

THOMAS H. LEwIs. 
Westminster, Md., October 6. 
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Book Reviews 


Alfred Noyes, James Oppen- 
heim, and Others 


Tue New Morninc. By Alfred Noyes. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes. 
Porms. By Theodore Maynard. New 

York: Frederick A. Stokes. 
Porms. By Iris Tree. New York: John 
Lane Company. : 

THe SoLITaRY. By James Oppenheim. New 
York: B. W. Huebsch. : 
BANNERS. By Babette Deutsch. New York: 

George H. Doran Company. 


HauNTS AND By-Patus. By J. Thorne 
Smith. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes. 


MERCHANTS OF THE MoRNING. By Samuel 
McCoy. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. 

A Wortp or Winpows. By Charles Hanson 
Towne. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT: A Verse Sequence 
in Sonnets and Quatorzains. By Rus- 
sell Wilbur. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 

LFRED NOYES is the possessor of 

two things—convictions and tunes. 

The natural accompaniment of convic- 

tions, in a thinker, is ideas; the natural 

accompaniment of tunes, in a poet, is 
words. Now, while it would be calumni- 
ous to assert that Mr. Noyes is defec- 
tive, or even deficient, in ideas or in 
diction, it must be conceded that his 
strength in neither point is notable. 

The trouble with mere convictions, with 

mere tunes, is that you reach the end of 

both so speedily. That is largely the 
trouble with the lithe and blithe, the 
eager and meager, gift of Mr. Noyes. 

A great poet he is not, though he is 

an appreciably better poet than critics 

imagine in those untoward moments 
when his laxities encounter their cyni- 
cisms. 

Mr. Noyes loves America. The ex- 
pression of that feeling in the present 
volume is not markedly original; the 
originality lies in the feeling itself. 
Mr. Noyes is possibly the old-school, 
traditional Englishman, yet he is prob- 
ably the first Englishman, unless Pitt or 
Burke might be excepted, whose eyes 
have either brightened or dimmed at the 
thought of America. A few of these 
poems, the “Avenue of the Allies,” “Re- 
public and Motherland,” the “Union,” 
have an international significance that 


surpasses, and replaces, mere literary 
value. 


Flag of the sky, proud flag of that wide 
communion, 

_ Too mighty for thought to scan; 

Flag of the many in one and that last 
world-union 


That kingdom of God in man; 


Ours was a dream in the night of that last 
federation, 
But yours is the glory unfurled— 
The marshalled nations and hosts that shall 
make one nation : 


One singing star of the world. 


There are also military and maritime 
ballads, legendary pieces, parables, eth- 
ical poems still happy in the assurance 

That truth and beauty have a friend 

At the deep heart of things. 

Somewhat more distinctive is the as- 
sault on innovation in which diatribe 
alternates with burlesque. Mr. Noyes’s 
feeling towards the modernists is expres- 
sible in the words of Mary Magdalen: 
“They have taken away the Lord . 
and we know not where they have laid 
him.” There is much that is sound in 
Mr. Noyes’s affection for the sanities 
and disciplines of the past, but I think 
that he hardly realizes the extent to 
which tactics are necessary as the ally 
of valor in the contest with what is irra- 
tional or subversive in the present. It 
is easy to say to humanity: “Turn 
round.” But humanity will not turn 
round. Even if it goes back it will not 
turn round. General Grant, in his auto- 
biography, illustrates his pertinacity by 
the fact that if, in walking, he found 
himself on the wrong road, he would 
go forward, until, by striking into a 
cross-route, he could reverse his direc- 
tion without retracing his steps. The 
world is like General Grant; it will re- 
turn only by a détour which will beguile 
it with the illusion of advance. In an 
age when conservatism is fashionable, 
the radical strategy is to make the new 
appear old; in an age when radicalism 
is popular, the conservative strategy is 
to make the old appear new. Mr. Noyes 
is too frank about the antiquity of his 
gospel; he puts part of it explicitly into 
the mouth of a grandfather. Now the 
world of to-day, rightly or wrongly, can 
not take its truth from grandfathers. It 
would be better for Mr. Noyes to uphold 
virtue and sanity simply as virtue and 
sanity, and not to emphasize the single 
aspect of those cults which is abnormally 
distasteful to his contemporaries. 

Mr. Theodore Maynard has ability. 
Whether he has ability enough to serve 
him in a world in which the price of 
fame tends to rise with that of other 
commodities is a perplexing question. 
He is religious; further, he is Catholic; 
further yet, he is scriptural and sacra- 
mental. With all this he is a lover and 
praiser of laughter. The reader who 
permits himself to be surprised at this 
combination will have his surprise les- 
sened by the discovery that Mr. Ches- 
terton is the author of the preface. Mr. 
Maynard, though pietist, is not ascetic. 
Half the time when he is not praising 
Christ he is praising drink, and we 
could in a sort epitomize his philosophy 
by quoting the refrain of a ballade: “TI 
drain a mighty tankard to the Pope.” 
There is in his work a mixture of the 
lusty and the picturesque, of the cor- 
dial and the prismatic, which should 
have done much for him. That it has 
done something, the first stanza of a 


“Song of Colours” may suffice to demon- 
strate: 
Gold for the crown of Mary, 
Blue for the sea and sky, 
Green for the woods and meadows 
Where small white daisies lie, 
And red for the colour of Christ’s blood 
When he came to the Cross to die. 
Miss Iris Tree is the daughter of Sir 
Herbert Tree; the affiliation, the filia- 
tion, to art in such a parentage was 
clear, and her name was a commission 
to write verse. Her work is clever and 
individual, gr, more strictly perhaps, it 
aspires to individuality, for the like- 
nesses among the people whose ideal is 
difference rank high among the biting 
ironies of life. Vultures and leopards 
hunt alone; pigeons fly, and sheep graze, 
in multitudes: yet no naturalist to my 
knowledge has ever told us that the dif- 
ference between two vultures or two 
leopards is wider than the difference 
between two specimens of either of the 
gregarious types. The ingredients in 
human nature are so few. Miss Tree is 
a daring phrase-maker with the occa- 
sional rewards and constant penalties of 
daring. She can fashion, in her own 
words, “delirious verses, tortured stat- 
ues, spasms of paint;” or she can apos- 
trophize London in resonant and plan- 
gent verse: 
And all my hopes thy lamps that flick and 
glare, 
And all my griefs thy beggars in the rain. 
The insurgencies of her early poems are 
modified in her maturing verse. They 
were doubtless the kind of insurgencies 
which find their antidote in recurrent 
birthdays, their turbulence being that 
of an equinoctial storm seasonal rather 
than regional or climatic. There is a 
fatal periodicity in these things; the 
sower of wild oats comes finally to the 
point when he breakfasts on oatmeal. 
Without ranking the “Solitary” as 
great poetry, or even as good poetry if 
taken in mass, I prefer it to the former 
work of Mr. Oppenheim. It has fewer 
things that chafe me, many more things 
that please me mildly, and one or two 
things or fragments of things to which 
my response is instantaneous and cor- 
dial. Mr. Oppenheim’s weakness lies, 
not in the content, but in the method, 
of his didacticism. The vast circum- 
ference of things surveyed from an in- 
tensely individual centre through sym- 
bols which assume the connective office 
of radii; ideas cosmic, sincere, vaguely 
elevated and dimly hopeful, rarely orig- 
inal, never finally and sharply embodied; 
these constitute his point of view and 
his material. The ideas in the mystical 
“Sea” are so far from shocking or de- 
structive that I should describe them as 
a sort of Christianity with psychology 
substituted for theology. The trouble 
lies in the relation of the artist to the 
teacher. The theorist is always getting 
between my feelings and Mr. Oppen- 
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heim; the poet gets between him and 
my intelligence. Reason is good, and 
feeling is good; but their mixture, if 
not masterly, is provoking. In the same 
fashion earth is good to walk on, and 
water is good to swim in; but there is 
a mixture of earth and water known 
as marsh in which neither walker nor 
swimmer can make progress. What Mr. 
Oppenheim’s philosophy needs is drain- 
age—clearing, drying, solidifying; what 
it gets is irrigation. 

Mr. Oppenheim writes before the 
process of composition is complete. The 
work is full of arrests and starts, paren- 
theses, italics, dots, interruptions, repe- 
titions, subjects without verbs. Poetry 
may be as continuous and steady as 
prose for the same reason that flight 
may be as unbroken and regular as 
walking; the one thing needed is suffi- 
cient wing-power. Mr. Oppenheim’s 
wing-power is inadequate; he can not be 
consistent or progressive; he must veer, 
plunge, diverge, lest his inspiration flag. 
The defect of imagination betrays itself 
in the mutability of his figures. In three 
lines on page 38, the sky is successively 
a gulf, a pocket, a dome, and a cobweb— 
proof not that the sky has been all these 
things to Mr. Oppenheim, but that it has 
been none of them. 

There are better moments when the 
imagination is not restless, but active. 
A phrase like “music in which lost 
armies sang requiems” shames its con- 
text for pages forward and back; as 
Browning said in his “Memorabilia, ” “a 
hand’s-breadth of it shines alone mid the 
blank miles roundabout.” Sometimes 
the inspiration is not cupped in a phrase. 
“Europa” begins nobly (I quote with 
unmarked omissions) : 


Europa 


The dark years, the dreadful years are 
upon me... 
The Voice of Egypt 

Whither goest thou, Europa, whither 
goest thou, dusty and grown aged and 
withering at the breasts? 

Thou hast not crouched in the desert, 
mounting the sand-storm, 

Remembering the Ptolemies. 


Europa 

But the dark years, and the days of 
bleak old age are upon me. . 

Once my rosy nipples were lipped by 
nations and a great people drank of 
them. . 

“The Voice of Persia 

What hag is this, that against the black 
rifts of the storm, and blown by the tem- 
pest 

Stalks crazily mumbling? 
Europa? 

Thou hast not seen great Babylon fallen, 
gone down with Marduk, 

Thou art not merely an Asian breath 
from beyond the desert and the ancient 
rivers ; 

Strange with Assyrian song and Arabian 
rumor. . 


Is it thou, 


Europa 
I wither in a great noise. 
That is the real thing, to be honored in 
Mr. James Oppenheim as generously as 


in any classic. Let him multiply such 
titles to homage. : 

Miss Deutsch’s “Banners” is an inter- 
esting book. Unlike Mr. Oppenheim, 
Miss Deutsch is primarily an artist; she 
designs; she composes; she selects. She 
is an exact artist; she counts and 
weighs her strokes. It must not be in- 
ferred that Miss Deutsch is an exact 
thinker; on the contrary her present 
disability seems to lie in the fact that 
the thinker is not sufficiently ripe to 
serve as companion and abettor to the 
artist. For the time being her wares 
are images and sentiments, harbingers 
possibly of the thoughts and feelings 
which might make the fortune of some 
later volume. Even in “Banners” they 
meet us here and there, as in the sombre 
conclusion to the strong sonnet on 
“Solitude.” 

Single is all up-rising and down-lying; 
Struggle or fear or silence none may share; 
Each is alone in bearing and in dying; 
Conquest is uncompanioned as despair. 
But I have known no loneliness like this, 
—- in your arms and bent beneath your 

iss. 
At the other extreme of Miss Deutsch’s 
work is the delectable artifice of the 
following: 

You also, laughing one, 

Tosser of balls in the sun, 

Shall pillow your bright head 

With the incurious dead. 
That “incurious” is masterly. 

The merit of the poems is naturally 
variable. “Banners” has an unwieldy— 
I might almost say, an wnwielded—force. 
The “New Dionysiac” is spray-like with 
the vibrancy and‘ the fleetingness of 
spray. “Beauty” is richly done, but is 
somewhat too manifestly a fabric. It 
is memorable for the lovely phrase (ap- 
plied to Beauty) : 

And in the moving wind invisibly 

Unstable stirs. 
The dreamy and the incisive succeed 
each other in Miss Deutsch’s work. At 
times you merely feel her breath upon 
your cheek; at other times she drives 
her nail with a Jael-like determination 
straight into your temple. She is a per- 
son about whom prophecy is unsafe. In 
quick minds the ardor of youth is ‘a 
strong reénforcement to inborn faculty; 
it is hard to estimate the faculty until 
the reénforcement is withdrawn. 

Mr. J. Thorne Smith, Jr., is a young 
man of alert fancy and sympathetic 
rhythms. The bigness and lustiness of 
the sea are happily caught in the four 
lines which follow: 

I love its lonely smoke-hung trails, 

Its battered hulks and singing sails, 


Its lifting, surging hills and dales 
With fleecy, form-plumed crests. 


There is a mellow gravity in certain 
strains of Mr. McCoy’s “Merchants of 
the Morning” which conveys a percep- 
tible, if fading and uncertain, spell. I 
see no reason why the people who have 
enjoyed Mr. Charles Hanson Towne in 


the past should not enjoy his “World 
of Windows.” Their world should be 
rich in joys. 

As poetry or literature, Mr. Wilbur’s 
“Theodore Roosevelt” has absolutely no 
standing; its only protection is its de- 
fenselessness. Nevertheless the book is 
not destitute of value. Mr. Wilbur has 
painted each feature of the many-fea- 
tured Roosevelt as individually as if it 
had not been a feature but a face; the 
method is destructive of unity, but it 
favors that comprehensiveness which the 
pursuit of unity more or less excludes, 
Mr. Wilbur’s Roosevelt is an unbound 
Roosevelt, a Roosevelt in loose sheets; 
for that very reason it includes a range 
of matter which a binder would reject as 
incompatible. 

O. W. FIRKINS 


Two ‘‘First Novels’’ 


PETER MIDDLETON. By Henry K. Marks. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger. 


IRON City. By M. H. Hedges. 
York: Boni and Liveright. 


New 


NEW YORK Sun reviewer asserts of 

“Peter Middleton” that “Theodore 
Dreiser would like it—Robert W. Cham- 
bers would read it through at one sit- 
ting.” This is moderately doubtful; but 
it is easy to see how these two names 
might have been suggested by the story. 
To them might be added that of Upton 
Sinclair, who has written a novel on ven- 
ereal disease. “Peter Middleton” is a 
serious piece of work. That is, the story- 
teller is not simply trying to amuse us, 
but desires to be of use as an interpreter. 
We may accept the current demand on 
criticism, that it shall consider what the 
artist is trying for, and how nearly he 
gets it. Unluckily, we begin and end 
in considerable uncertainty as to the 
present writer’s objective. He wants to 
record things as they are—but how are 
they? He wants to paint a portrait— 
but is the fellow worth painting? He 
wants to point (or embody) a moral. 
And he wants to tell a tale. These 
are among his impulses, if not his con- 
scious desires; and they fail to pull to- 
gether. The thing as it is,-the physical 
thing, he presents with extreme fidelity: 
“The blinds drawn as then, the sparse, 
stiff furniture, rigidly arranged, covered 
with brown linen slip covers, the two 
massive crystal chandeliers and the oil 
paintings in their heavy gilt frames 
stretched with cheese cloth, the antique 
Empire urns that balanced the marble 
mantel—yes, the very smells, faint but 
insistent, the self-righteous smells of 
floor wax and brass polish, that somehow 
he always associated with his mother— 
all crowded in upon him and oppressed 
him.” As for the portrait, it is a good 
portrait—of a weakling. And, of coucse, 
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the world is full of weaklings. But alas, 
why entangle this worthy “Dreiserian 
realism” with the cog-worn machinery 
of the novel, romantic or purposeful? 

As a story, the book is spoilt by the 
absurdity of the pivotal incident. Let 
the hero sacrifice himself, if you must. 
according to the deathless if tiresome 
habit of heroes; but make us believe in 
the necessity and the means of sacrifice. 
Peter Middleton, finding his wife un- 
faithful, agrees to give her cause for di- 
vorce. He goes to a dingy hotel with a 
street woman, telephoning his where- 
abouts to his waiting wife. Very good, 
but why, in the name of common sense, 
represent Peter the chivalrous and the 
clean as actually “staying” with the drab, 
and so incurring the disease which is to 
destroy him and his later on? Plainly 
the author has made up his mind to show 
a decent man ruined by that special en- 
emy; and what we have in the end is a 
tract with many of the materials that 
might have been moulded into a novel of 
creative power. For the rest, disease or 
no disease, Peter remains a weakling, a 
fumbling “temperamental” egotist, who 
is looking to life for a hugged-up happi- 
ness that always slips beyond his grasp. 
At the end only self-destruction remains: 

It was as if it had been granted him to see 
himself with forbidden eyes. So he saw him- 
self: so he contemplated himself with a kind 
of triumphant despair. Death for creatures 
like himself! Oh! he knew now. He knew 
why Nina had loathed him—and Bromley. 
They had sensed it. And von Prahl. And 
Anita Demling. Even Elisabeth Lissinger 
with her great understanding, her exquisite 
generosity, even Elisabeth Lissinger. Only 
Melanie! It was for Melanie he would do it 
, He rarely thought of the disease now. 
That was something accidental—accessory. 
Disease or no disease, the deeper thing, the 
permanent, ineradicable thing, the disease at 
his heart was what impelled him. 


ee 
get away from it. To annihilate him- 
self completely. 


Petrovitch Middletonsky? 

“Iron City” is also a story of personal 
quest. But the person chiefly concerned 
pursues something more than either his 
own happiness or (in whatever meaning 
of the word) success. He has the mod- 
ern sense of solidarity with, and respon- 
sibility for, his fellow-men. He is wist- 
ful for the world’s good. And by fellow- 
men and the world he means, also in the 
modern fashion, the masses, the prole- 
tariat, all those whom fate (or “capital’’) 
has wronged by giving them advantages 
and opportunities less than his own. He 
himself has won them single-handed, to 
be sure. John Cosmus, “student of so- 
ciety,” has made his own way through 
college, before coming to Iron City to 
begin his cherished career. Iron City is 
that thriving midland town, some three 
generations from its pioneer days, which 
is the scene of so much of our later fic- 
tion. Founded by New England Puri- 


tans, it has gone through the later phases 
of industrial and social expansion. It has 
learned to play, and to boost. Thirty 
alien races have arrived to test its quality 
as melting-pot. Its dominant personal- 
ity is now crude, pushing, Philistine. 
Yet, oddly enough, one of its points of 
pride remains the college which was 
founded in the Puritan days, and stiil 
clings to the ancient ideals of education. 
To Crandon Hill College comes young 
John Cosmus, fresh from Harvard, as an 
instructor in sociology. He has willingly 
given up the lure of money-making: “He 
imagined that the American college was 
the focal point for the mother-brains, 
the creative minds of the race; he wanted 
to be a creative mind, and he wanted to 
shape minds with a gift for creation.” 
But he very soon finds that Crandon Hill 
College is anything but a dwelling or a 
nursery of creative minds. Its faculty 
are infinitely serious about the mighty 
past and the trivialities of academic rou- 
tine, and blandly indifferent to the great 
forces of modern life. President Hugh 
Crandon embodies the genial yet narrow 
conservatism of this privileged institu- 
tion. John Cosmus soon finds his zeal 
slackening. His pupils do not wish to 
think, his colleagues do not wish them to 
think—least of all about the social and 
industrial problems of to-day. To tell 
the truth, Cosmus himself does not so 
much think about these matters as muse 
over them, puzzle himself about them, 
worry about them. At all events, he is 
not long running foul of the let-alone 
policy of the College. He protests against 
the closing of the college grounds to the 
aliens who are crossing them as the 
shortest way to and from work in the 
great factories which are making Iron 
City rich. He protests against the educa- 
tional theory which spends thousands on 
conventional “scholarship” and offers 
nothing to the enlightenment of the com- 
munity. Finally, when a great strike 
breaks out in one of the huge concerns 
whose head is a trustee and pillar of 
church and college, Cosmus outrages the 
authorities by standing up for the indus- 
trial rebels with both voice and pen. He 
is dismissed, and the strike fails, and 
Cosmus is none too sure, in the end, of 
what it has represented. To him also 
comes his moment of despair, his thought 
of self-destruction: 

His mind worked in and out of problems, 
experiences, memories and impressions. He 
thought of the day now nearly ten years 
before, when he had climbed the telephone 
post, tapped the transcontinental wire, and had 
got his inspiration to go to college. He 
thought of college, graduate school, his hopes 
for education and then the factory— 
whose faint clangor he could still detect in 
the night: and the war. How different, how 
vastly different the world was now from the 


world as it then seemed to be! 
In some moment of this thinking he be- 


came aware of the vast night stretching 
around him, the earth so wide and patient, the 
stars, infinite and tender, the expansive still- 
ness of the world. The valley yonder, the 
heavy speech of the running water, the city 
lights behind—they, too, were part of the 
peace of the wider upper universe. Behold, 
the night was paternal and enfolding. 

Suddenly as he sat there all fatigue was 
gone. It slipped from him mysteriously. He 
was strong, capable. Even the war—that in- 
explicable orgy—seemed potential with good. 
Somewhere in his thinking, some idea, some 
raveling of feeling, had brushed his soul clean 
of fear, anguish and hatred. He had let go 
and slipped into Life. At length he 
remembered: that cleansing thought was the 
thought of God. 


So with God and the human love 
that has crowned his hour of despair, 
Cosmus goes forth, with uncertain step 
but not without courage, into a turbulent 
world. So the problem is set 
forth, our own problem, the world’s prob- 
lem. The author has no humanitarian 
or industrial panacea to offer for its solu- 
tion, but at best glimpses an omen of 
good in the nature of things: “For them 
there were just two facts: the perennial 
wrongness of cruelty and greed, and the 
eternal rightness of love.” For such a 
book, beginning and ending on a note of 
sane if impassioned inquiry, we may well 
be grateful in an hour when, if you sow 
the word “liberal,” a crop of cocksure 
“ideas” and cure-alls at once presents 
itself for reaping. 

H. W. BOYNTON. 


The Run of the Risdon 


HEN “Stars and Stripes” called 

Sergeant Alexander Woolcott from 
his platoon to an editor’s desk, they 
probably broke his heart, but they also 
did well. And when the High Command 
set him footloose to see and hear what 
he could on the fighting front, they cast 
literary bread upon the waters. It has 
returned after not too many days in the 
volume “The Command is Forward” 
(Century Co.). Mr. Woolcott has made 
the best use of an extraordinary oppor- 
tunity. There is a moment of relaxation 
after peril when men will tell about 
themselves and their fellows with sim- 
plicity. The moment passes, and the 
facts get reworked into anecdote and 
legend. Mr. Woolcott in twenty in- 
stances caught the right mement and 
fixed it by a masterly act of reporting. 
One grasps the unity of the fighting 
effort, in the fifteen-year-old doughboy 
“dying on his gun,” in the brigadier- 
general who established headquarters, 
most heterodoxically, before the firing 
line, in the flying camera men itching 
for an illicit fight, in the sweating cooks 
defying the elements and traffic regula- 
tions to keep up with their units. All 
this is made vivid without pretentious- 
ness or overemphasis. As pure report- 
ing, the war has produced nothing better. 
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Mr. Dooley’s new volume “On Making 
a Will and Other Necessary Evils” 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons) in its skir- 
mishings with food in war, with old age, 
with baseball, with golf, with cards, with 
history, with Irish movements, has its 
instants of fortune and felicity. 


“Freedom is like dhrink, Hinnissy. 
If ye take anny at all ye might as well 
take enough to make ye happy f’r 
awhile.” 


“Dock O’Leary,” said Mr. Hennessy, 
“tells me a rival is takin’ away a lot iv 
his practice be puttin’ ivrybody on a 
dite. He didn’t say who it was.” 

“He told me,” said Mr. Dooley, “it’s 
th’ high cost iv livin’.” 


“Th’ two gr-eat American spoorts are 
a good deal alike—pollyticks an’ base- 
ball. They’re both played be pro-fessy- 
onals, th’ teams ar-re r-run be fellows 
that cudden’t throw a base-ball or stuff 
a ballot-box to save their lives and ar-re 
on’y intherested in countin’ up th’ gate 
receipts, an’ here ar-re we settin’ out 
in th’ sun on th’ bleachin’ boords, payin’ 
our good money f’r th’ spoort, hot an’ 
uncomfortable but happy, injyin’ ivry 
good play, hootin’ ivry bad wan, knowin’ 
nawthin’ about th’ inside play an’ not 
carin’, but all jinin’ in th’ cry iv ‘Kill 
th’ empire.’ They’re both grand games.” 

These are enjoyable things. Many of 
the laughs in the volume, however, will 
be of the sort in which the good nature 
of the laugher acknowledges the good in- 
tentions of the humorist. That the 
reader should go half-way to meet Mr. 
Dooley is only fair, since Mr. Dooley has 
often gone half-way or more than half- 
way to meet his joke. We feel some- 
times that Mr. Dooley is not so much 
conquering as harassing his subject. The 
difficulties of an avowedly humorous 
book are very great. Literary success 
consists largely in the establishment of 
a balance between expectation and ful- 
fillment. Reduced expectation, increased 
fulfillment—these are the instruments of 
victory. The trouble with a book that 
avows its intention to be humorous is 
that it arouses continuous expectation in 
relation to a point in which fulfillment 
must be intermittent and occasional. In 
the straits in which he finds himself Mr. 
Dooley becomes rather unscrupulous. 
Morally, indeed, nothing can be urged 
against him. He deserves honor for 
the decency and humanity of his be- 
havior in that curious craft of humor 
which, with all its virtues and benefits, 
so often tempts the humane man to be 
cruel and the decent man to be foul. Mr. 
Dooley’s aberrations are merely liter- 
ary. An example may be drawn from his 
paper on oratory. It is undoubtedly 
funny to represent after-dinner speakers 
as dying with eagerness to speak. It is 
equally funny perhaps to represent them 
as dying of terror lest they should be 


called upon to speak. But when a man 
makes use of both these forms of humor 
in one short paper, it is clear that his 
liveliness is the outgrowth of his in- 
genuity, that it expresses no permanent 
relation of his mind to the thing. Un- 
tidiness of this sort is very usual in 
the volume. Mr. Hennessy, the listener, 
is perhaps really more humorous than 
Mr. Dooley. This gentleman emerges 
from long silences into brief remarks 
that are perfectly serious, absolutely 
banal, and plump and rotund in their 
placid self-complacency. He illustrates 
that great envelope of dullness in which, 
as in a fleece or fur, the stolid world is 
cosily and warmly wrapped. He is the 
ideal contrast and counterpoise to Mr. 
Dooley. 


What’s Hoover Going 
to Do? 


pew men carry with them from the 

great war such a record of achieve- 
ment as Herbert Hoover, a record of 
which all Americans are justly proud. 
It is natural that the interest which the 
whole world feels in him should not cease 
with his retirement from the major 
tasks which have occupied him during 
the past five years and with which the 
welfare of so many millions of people 
has been bound up. 


In response to an inquiry from a San 
Francisco paper as to his future plans, 
Mr. Hoover makes a characteristic reply, 
which shows that in him resides some- 
thing of the spirit of a Cincinnatus. 

(1) I plan to adhere to the following rules 
for one month: 

(a) I will reply to no telephone calls, and 
my secretary has directions to explain in the 
most amiable manner that as I am spending 
a month with two vigorous small boys I cannot 
be tied to the end of a telephone all day, and 
that I will devote my energies evenings to 
replying to the best of my ability to any 
telegraphic or written communications. 

(b) That I do not myself read any com- 
munication which exceeds more than one 
page and I must depend upon my secretary 
to inform me of the contents if it exceeds 
this limit. These rules are solely for my own 
good. 
(c) That I must decline the honor of speak- 
ing at a large part of sixty-four public meet- 
ings to which I have received invitations. I 
do this because I am not a spellbinder and I 
am satisfied that the American people will 
be gratified to find a citizen who has retired 
from office who wants to keep still. Any pub- 
lic statements from me will have to be writ- 
ten before this appears. This rule is for the 
public good. 

(2) My family is building a “palace” con- 
taining seven rooms and a basement, a kitchen 
and a garage, all on the university campus. 
The old cottage is good enough but we all 
think we can build a better house than any- 
body ever built before and every American 
family is entitled to this experience once in 
a lifetime. 

I have noted that the skilled labor on this 
job is receiving $8 to $9 per day. As trustee 
of this university I also note that some 150 


instructors and assistant professors receive 
from $3 to $6 per diem and that they have 
families to support. I therefore plan to co- 
operate with my fellow trustees who are al- 
ready endeavoring to find means to help the 
above group of unorganized workers. 

(3) After one month I plan to proceed to 
New York to pass upon the final settlement 
of the expenditures arising from the opera- 
tions of the Supreme Economic Council and 
of the Belgian Relief Commission.  Alto- 
gether these accounts involve about $2,000,- 
000,000 of inter-accounting chiefly between 
eighteen European governments and different 
concerns, as to which I am the final arbiter, 

Some thousands of earnest men have—some 
of them—for years given their services free 
for the economical administration that these 
sums should save every atom of human life 
possible. We are not afraid of this settle- 
ment; no one can collect these sums from us, 
If there were six less ciphers on these figures 
I might be worried. 

I also plan to prepare a report for Congress 
showing the exact detail of the expenditure 
of the $100,000,000 appropriated for relief pur- 
poses, and to hand over to the United States 
treasury between $85,000,000 and $90,000,000 
of this sum in obligations of foreign govern- 
ments, together with.an accounting for an ex- 
penditure of the balance within the act. I hope 
this will be an agreeable surprise. Most of 
Congress thought the money was gone for- 
ever, but voted for it anyway. 


Also I plan to edit a report now im prepara- 
tion on the economic measures taken under 
my direction since the armistice in Europe. 
Also I plan to co-operate with my colleagues 
in settling some details of an endowment for 
education of children of Belgiam people of 
limited means, which endowment has been 
created out of the residue of funds remain- 
ing in the relief after the completion of its 
work. This residue did not come out of the 
American public; it came from profits on 
sales of food to the better-to-do Belgians since 
the armistice and proved greater than the 
needs of the destitute. 

(4) I shall co-operate with the other mem- 
bers of the committee of the European chil- 
dren’s fund, which is now, with the assistance 
of various governments and private eharity, 
carrying on the special feeding of 4,000,000 
children in Eastern Europe diseased from 
under-nourishment. I have also agreed to 
complete the selection, free of charge, of some 
American advisers to various countries in 
Europe. These are as badly needed as the 
food for children. 

(5) I p!an to return to California a month 
or two later if I can advance the above mat- 
ters satisfactorily. I shall then comtimwe to 
attend to my duties as 

(a) Head of a family; 
(b) Trustee of Stanford University; 


(c) A member of the committee of the 
European children’s fund; 

(d) The head of the Belgian foundation 
above; 

(e) The completion of the “palace” above 
referred to; and, 

(f) To support the activities under “a” 
and “e” from my occupation as a consulting 
engineer and income from remaining pre-war 
savings. 

All subject to the reservation that nothing 
more turns up to irritate my conscience or 
peace of mind. 

I offer this intimate disclosure of private 
affairs in order that no further inquiry on 
this subject will be needed and so that it may 
be seen that I contemplate no mischief against 
this Commonwealth, neither actual ror even 
in the purviews of the Federal Trade €om- 
mission. 
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Impecunious Idealism 


HE air of England is simply vibrat- 
T ing with scattered impulses of 
theatrical idealism, all of which are 
thwarted (like the good fairies in a 
Christmas pantomime) by the Demon 
Impecuniosity. Every week brings the 
announcement of a new Society Guild, 
or League for the advancement either 
of the Arts as a whole, including drama, 
or of drama in particular, or of some 
form of drama, or of the arts subsidiary 
to drama. Here, for instance, is “The 
Arts League of Service,” the aim of 
which is “to bring the arts into every- 
day life.’ This object it proposes to 
further in many ways, but largely 
“through performances of Drama, Dance, 
and Music in London and in towns and 
villages.” On its Council, too, are most 
of our leading Young Men of the Thea- 
tre—Mr. Bridges Adams, Mr. John 
Drinkwater, Mr. St. John Ervine, Mr. 
Norman Macdermott, Mr. Miles Malle- 
son. Some of these names have prob- 
ably not yet crossed the Atlantic, but I 
fancy you will hear of them all in time. 
Associated with them are many intel- 
lectual and social notabilities, such as 
Mr. Laurence Binyon, Mr. H. W. Mas- 
singham, the Hon. Neville Lytton, the 
Countess of De La Warr, the Hon. Mrs. 
Alfred Lyttelton, Lady Emily Luytens, 
etc., etc. What the League has yet done 
I do not know. I think it gave some 
performances in the Parks on the day 
of the victory celebrations—but this may 
have been some other society. 

A more active body is the Drama 
League, which has borrowed its name, 
but not its aims, from America. It 
consists very largely of the same people: 
for the Army of Idealism is not really 
so large as the number of its various 
enterprises would suggest. The Drama 
League does not propose to produce 
plays itself, but to provide a sort of 
bureau of advice and assistance for all 
the other idealistic enterprises, great 
and small. The fact that Mr. Granville 
Barker is the Chairman of its Council 
leads one to hope that it may do useful 
work. He made an excellent speech at 
a conference of the League, which took 
place during the latter half of August 
at Stratford-on-Avon. At this confer- 
ence, too, Mr. Martin Harvey spoke 
very much to the point when he urged 
the concentration, the focusing, of 
idealistic effort upon the one thing need- 
ful—namely, the establishment of a 
great national theatre in London, and of 
repertory theatres in all the great cen- 
tres of population, suburban and provin- 
cial. This focusing, however, is not 
likely to take place for the present. In 
the first place, these are bitter bad days 
for raising money. In the second place, 
the running of small societies offers an 


attractive field of activity to numerous 
men and women of culture and leisure, 
who feel no great disappointment if 
their activities end mainly in “drawing- 
meetings,” or, in other words, in talk. 
Thirdly, the really energetic young 
artists who leaven the mass of vague 
aspiration are bent upon small experi- 
ments in the direction of “advanced” 
drama and decoration, rather than on 
securing for the theatre its proper place 
in the spiritual life of the nation. 
These young men have been much ex- 
cited and stimulated by reports of the 
“Little Theatre’ movement in America. 
They tend to be quite as much inter- 
ested in decoration as in the strictly 
dramatic side of the theatre. One of 
them has been heard to say, “Of course 
Barker and Masefield were giants in 
their day, but their generation is pass- 
ing.” 

Perhaps the most interesting figure 
of this group, or I should rather say of 
this stratum in theatrical society, is 
Mr. Norman Macdermott, the projector 
of a little theatre to be built (D.V.) at 
Hampstead. Mr. Macdermott is neither 
an actor nor, I believe, a playwright, 
but an architect and designer of scenes. 
He arranged a very attractive little ex- 
hibition of costume designs and models 
of scenery for the benefit of the Drama 
League Conference at Stratford-on- 
Avon; and the most notable exhibit was 
a model, by Mr. Macdermott himself, of 
his proposed “Everyman Theatre.” It 
is to seat some 600 people, and can be 
erected, complete with an initial stock of 
scenery, for £17,500. But where is 
such a sum to come from? Of course 
there are many men who could write a 
cheque for it to-morrow and scarcely 
notice the difference in their bank ac- 
count; but it seems impossible to get 
any of these men to take an intelligent 
interest in the theatre. Some of them 
are not without a tinge of idealism. 
There is, for instance, Lord Howard de 
Walden, a man of great wealth, who has 
frittered away large sums in well-meant 
enterprises which have led to nothing. 
At the present moment he is understood 
to be backing a “side-show” named the 
Art Theatre, which has given two more 
or less eccentric performances at the 
Haymarket, one at least of which must 
have cost far more money than its ar- 
tistic achievement justified. I have not 
the slightest inside knowledge of the 
finance of Lord Howard de Walden’s un- 
dertakings, from the Herbert Trench 
“Repertory Theatre” onwards; but I am 
very much mistaken if he has not spent, 
with practically no abiding result, sums 
which, intelligently administered, might 
have made the name of Howard de Wal- 
den a landmark in the history of the 
British theatre. 

In the midst of all the theatres in the 
air, however, one playhouse on the solid 





earth has been the scene of some excel- 
lent work, which may have far-reaching 
consequences. I refer to the Memorial 
Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon. The his- 
tory of the so-called Shakespeare Na- 
tional Theatre scheme is too long and 
intricate to be even outlined here. 
Suffice it to say that there has existed 
for years a committee for promoting 
such a scheme, and that it has in its 
hands a considerable fund, though very 
far from the whole amount required. 
Holding itself justified in applying the 
accumulated interest on this fund to 
training actors for the eventual Shake- 
speare Theatre, and to establishing a 
sound tradition in Shakespearean acting, 
the committee joined hands with the 
Governors of the Memorial Theatre, 
Stratford-on-Avon, in guaranteeing a 
“Shakespeare Festival” for the present 
year, to last through the month of 
August. We must not look too closely 
into the somewhat pretentious term 
“Festival.” It is applied by established 
habit to all performances at Stratford; 
and no doubt the assemblage of visitors 
attracted by such performances does 
give the little town something of a festal 
air. From time immemorial, one may 
almost say, the direction of these festi- 
vals has been in the hands of Sir Frank 
Benson; but Sir Frank’s company has 
been broken up by the war, and the 
Governors were, moreover, not disin- 
clined to something of a new departure 
in methods of acting and presentation. 
Sir Frank Benson has done invaluable 
service to the British stage in keeping 
the Shakespearean repertory alive in the 
provinces, and in giving young actors an 
opportunity to learn their business by 
constantly playing a wide round of 
Shakespearean parts. Many of the 
leaders of the profession to-day, from 
Henry Ainley downwards, have passed 
through the Bensonian school. But, ex- 
cept in a few parts, such as Richard II, 
it was impossible to say that Sir Frank’s 
own performances were particularly 
satisfying; and in the course of his 
gallant struggle with difficult circum- 
stances, he had fallen into very slovenly 
habits of presentment. One peculiarity 
which it was hard to forgive was his 
practice of “fluffing” through his parts 
—seldom speaking three consecutive 
lines with perfect accuracy. It is, of 
course, too much to demand that an 
actor should carry all the leading parts 
of Shakespeare constantly in his head, 
and be able to turn them on at a mo- 
ment’s notice; but then no actor is com- 
pelled to play all the leading parts. In 
short, it was felt that an infusion of 
new blood into the Festival perform- 
ances would be far from undesirable. 
The season was placed under the 
direction of a young producer named 
W. Bridges Adams. Mr. Adams was 
something of a “dark horse,” for, 
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though good reports had been received 
of his management of the Liverpool and 
Bristol Repertory Theatres, he had done 
very little work in London. He has 
brilliantly justified the faith that was 
placed in him. With very limited re- 
sources at his disposal, and with most 
inadequate time for rehearsal, he has 
given, not merely adequate, but very 
distinguished performances of “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,” “The Win- 
ter’s Tale,” “Julius Cesar,” “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” “Romeo and 
Juliet,” and “The Tempest.” The com- 
pany contained a valuable leaven of “old 
Bensonians,” so that the tradition of 
many years was not entirely broken. 
But it was thoroughly renewed and re- 
vitalized. Mr. Adams has the art of in- 
fusing zest and enthusiasm into his 
actors, and getting thoroughly good 
“team work” out of them. One has seen 
better individual performances of al- 
most all the parts than those of the 
Stratford company, but seldom or never 
has one seen more enjoyable presenta- 
tions of the plays as a whole. In the 
matter of mounting, though the strict- 
est economy was necessary, Mr. Adams 
was enabled, by the fact that he is him- 
self a designer, to produce admirable 
effects. I doubt whether the very diffi- 
cult shipwreck scene of “The Tempest” 
has ever been better staged; and the 
“Dream” and “Romeo and Juliet” were 
presented with remarkable originality 
and refinement. The local success has 
been decisive, in the face of a good deal 
of initial hostility. Never, certainly, 
has truer honor been done to Shake- 
speare on his native heath than by this 
little company of young, enthusiastic, 
and well-trained artists. 

The performance has given rise to a 
very unnecessary, but not quite unin- 
teresting, controversy. It happened that 
Mr. Bernard Shaw was a member of the 
committee which guaranteed the Festi- 
val; and Mr. Shaw attempted to intro- 
duce into the manager’s contract a 
clause rendering him liable to instant 
dismissal if he cut a single line of 
Shakespeare’s text (or rather of the 
text commonly attributed to Shake- 
speare) except on the ground of quite 
impossible indecency. He did not suc- 
ceed in making this a condition of the 
contract; but he did succeed in terroriz- 
ing Mr. Bridges Adams into retaining 
a good many lines which would much 
better have been eliminated—notably 
some of the grossest indecencies in 
“Romeo and Juliet.” - 

Meanwhile a discussion of the prin- 
ciples involved found its way into the 
magazines and newspapers. All parties 
are agreed that the spectacular mana- 
gers of the past generation—Sir Henry 
Irving, Sir Herbert Tree, and, most of 
all perhaps, Mr. Augustin Daly—ruth- 
lessly maltreated the poet’s text, in 


order to make room for the extraneous 
ornamentation on which they princi- 
pally relied. The widespread reaction 
against this postponement of Shake- 
speare to spectacle is entirely justified. 
But Mr. Shaw and his partisans now 
maintain that there is no middle course 
between wantonly mutilating Shake- 
speare and repeating every line that is 
attributed to him in the First Folio. 
The party of common sense, on the 
other hand—I call it so because I hap- 
pen to belong to it—lays down the fol- 
lowing principles: 


(1) It is wrong to make any excisions 
either in the interests of spectacle, or be- 
cause we do not think such-and-such a 
speech or passage “worthy of Shakespeare.” 
Therefore his shorter plays, which come 
easily within the limits of an evening’s en- 
tertainment, ought to be presented to all 
intents and purposes intact. 


(2) But there are many lines and pas- 
sages which, owing to the lapse of time, 
or to corruption of the text, have lost all 
meaning, and can be understood, if at all, 
only by the help of footnotes. These it is 
not only justifiable, but highly desirable, to 
omit. They are dead tissue, useless and 
even hurtful to the living organism. A 
more difficult question arises in the case of 
the passages, common in the poet’s later 
plays, which are so condensed as to be 
highly obscure, yet are probably not cor- 
rupt. It may be argued that these ought 
to be retained at all costs; but the better 
opinion would seem to be that no good pur- 
pose is served by reciting lines which the 
actor probably does not understand, and 
which certainly convey no meaning to the 
vast majority even of an_ intelligent 
audience. 


(3) Some of Shakespeare’s plays, even 
if very rapidly acted and with no encum- 
brance from scenery, are far too long to be 
brought within the three hours of a modern 
theatrical evening. It is overwhelmingly 
probable that the poet never intended the 
full text to be presented on the stage. At 
all events we are justified in so far reduc- 
ing such plays as to bring them within a 
reasonable time-limit—the more so as their 
dramatic effect is invariably found to gain 
by such condensation. And in making 
these time-cuts, as they may be called, we 
must naturally try to discriminate between 
the essential and the inessential, the vital 
and the obsolete. 

Mr. Shaw and his adherents maintain 
that no distinction must be drawn be- 
tween the living humor of Falstaff and 
verbal quibbles which have entirely lost 
what little humor they may ever have 
had, and which are not improbably mere 
“gags” incrusted in the text. They pre- 
tend to understand clearly passages 
which six generations of commentators 
have striven in vain to elucidate. And 
Mr. Shaw himself declares (in this 
slightly differing from his disciples) 
that the public must be trained to ap- 
proach Shakespeare in the Bayreuth 
spirit, and to sit reverently through a 
performance of five or six hours, if the 
poet so decrees. When we remember 
that Mr. Shaw began his career as a 
professed enemy to Shakespeare, we 
can not help wondering whether there is 


not a touch of perfidy in this apparently 
frantic partisanship. 

Yet, in the main, even Mr. Shaw is 
doubtless sincere. His principal ally in 
this controversy is Mr. John Drink. 
water; and it is understood that Mr. 
Granville Barker leans to the same opin- 
ion. Now it is to be noted that these 
three gentlemen are all playwrights, and 
all inclined to prolixity. Mr. Drink. 
water’s “Abraham Lincoln,” for exam- 
ple, would gain incalculably by the 
omission of the lyrical interludes be- 
tween the acts. There can be little 
doubt, I think, that they are moved by 
a professional fellow-feeling for Shake. 
speare, and include him in a sort of 
Authors’ Trades-Union to protest 
against the unhallowed audacity of crit- 
icism in hinting that a dramatist can 
ever write too much. One can under- 
stand their sensitiveness; but they can 
make up their minds to this—that if 
posterity does not “cut” their works, it 
will only be because it ignores them. 
Time is a mighty winnower. 

WILLIAM ARCHER 
London, England, September 2 


Books and the News 


{Under this heading are presented, from 
week to week, articles mentioning a _ few 
books which should be useful to the reader 
who wishes to go a little farther into mat- 
ters of current interest than the newspapers 
and periodicals will take him. Attempt is 
made to keep the articles practical by nam- 
ing only books which ought to be available, 
without much trouble, through _ publisher, 
book-seller, or public library. Books ob- 
scure or out of print are avoided, and books 
in English are preferred to those in other 
languages. These articles are in no_ sense 
bibliographies for the specialist, aiming 
at completeness, and including magazine or 
newspaper articles, but merely brief, im- 
partial, selected lists of books, new and 
old, which may help to make the news of the 
week more intelligible. The articles are 
written by the Editor of Publications of 
the New York Public Library.] 


Foreign Visitors 


Wwe. no longer ask each visitor how he 
likes America; nor does he write 
such unpleasant books about us as “Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit,” Capt. Basil Hall's 
“Travels in North America in 1827-28,” 
or Mrs. Trollope’s volume. Indeed, Mrs. 
Trollope, painfully truthful in great part, 
as she may have been, contrived to be 
irritating even in her title. ‘Domestic 
Manners of the Americans” suggests 4 
scientist’s investigations of the interior 
economy of the woodchuck’s burrow, ¢r 
observations on the life of the gopher. 

Not all of them are flattering, even in 
more recent times. Max O’Rell’s “Jona- 
than and His Continent” (Cassell, 1889) 
was friendly indeed, but frisky; Kip- 
ling’s “American Notes” is caustic; G. W. 
Stevens, who reported the Presidential 
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campaign of 1896 in “The Land of the 
Dollar” (Dodd, 1898), was “smart,” and 
always on the lookout for bad manners; 
while Sir Philip Burne-Jones, in “Dol- 
lars and Democracy” (Appleton, 1964) 
was both superficial and supercilious. 
Wu Ting-Fang’s “America, through the 
Spectacles of an Oriental Diplomat” 
(Stokes, 1914), is worth reading. Very 
courteous books are by two Frenchmen 
and an Irishman: Abbé Klein’s “In the 
Land of the Strenuous Life” (McClurg, 
1905), Charles Wagner’s “My Impres- 
sions of America” (McClure, Phillips, 
1906), and George A. Birmingham's 
“From Dublin to Chicago” (Doran, 
1914). 

After looking at some scores of these 
books, and reading a dozen or two of 
them, there remain in my mind, as honest 
and readable: “The Land of Contrasts” 
(Lamson, Wolff, 1898), by J. F. Muir- 
head, of Baedeker’s guide book fame; H. 
G. Wells’s “The Future in America” 
(Harpers, 1906); Henry C. Shelley’s 
“America of the Americans” (Scribner, 
1915), and William Archer’s “America 
To-day” (Scribner, 1899). Every real 
reader of the greatest of them all, Bryce’s 
“The American Commonwealth” (Mac- 
millan), knows that the author never em- 
ploys soft-soap to win our affections. 
Baron D’Estournelles de Constant’s 
“America and Her Problems” (Macmil- 
lan, 1915) is as painstaking and thor- 
ough as Miinsterberg’s “The Americans,” 
and has the advantage of being French. 
Arnold Bennett’s “Your United States” 
(Harpers, 1912) is another of the better 
sort, and so is Frederick de Sumichrast’s 
“America and the Britons” (Appleton, 
1914). It is worth while to read “Aimer- 
ica and the Americans from a French 
Point of View” (Scribner, 1897) to guess 
which American wrote it. Price Collier 
is the man. 

If you have only time for one, it should 
be that intelligent commentary on the 
whole subject, sensible and charming— 
“As Others See Us” (Macmillan, 1908), 
by John Graham Brooks. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING BROTHERHOOD 
AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


By Sir Charles Walston, M.A., Litt.D. 
12mo, cloth, 224pp. 
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Author of Aristodemocracy; Patriotism, National and International, etc. 
A timely volume which treats in its several chapters of Nationality and Hyphenism; 


The Expansion of Western Ideals and the World’s Peace; the English-Speaking Brother- 
hood; the Next War—Wilsonism and Anti-Wilsonism; League of Dreams or League of 


Realities, 


The book, which has a direct bearing upon the affairs of the day, is the work of 
a practical idealist, and should exercise a sane and helpful influence in the formation of 
public and private opinion. 
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American Men of Affairs 


are Interested In 


THE REVIE 


the weekly that aims 


“to maintain those American principles which have 
made this a country of self-reliant freemen” 


because it contains sound, authoritative articles on Economics, 
Finance and Government. 


The president of one of the largest manufacturing concerns in 
America (not himself a stockholder in THE REVIEW) recently sent 
us his check for $30 for six annual subscriptions to THE REVIEW 
to be sent to himself and some of his associates. 


A New England business man of high standing has written to 
200 friends and acquaintances in the financial and industrial world 
urging them to become regular subscribers to THE REVIEW. 


THE REVIEW, 140 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK: 


You may send me the new weekly. If it does not come up to my expecta- 
tions I will cancel this subscription within two weeks. Otherwise you may bill 
me at $5.00 for the year. 
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N Y. C.; Charles S§. Fairchild, 37 Fifth Avenve, 
N. Y. C.; Fabian Franklin. 617 West 113th Street, 
S.C: A. KR Hepburn, 57 Broadway, N. Y. C.. 
Archer M. Huntington, 15 West Sist Street, N. 
Y. C.; G. M. Hyams, P. O. Box 5104, Boston, 
Mass.; Alfred Jaretzki, 49 Wall Street, N. Y¥. C.; 
Felix E. Kahn, 140 West 57th poet. 3. x. 3 
Max Levy, Wayne Avenue and Berkely Street, 
Wayne Junction, Pa.; Louis Marshall, 120 Broad- 
way, N. Y. C.; Samuel Mather, Western Reserve 
Bldg., Cleveland, O.; Walter EB. Maynard, 501 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C.; George Merck, 45 Park 
Place, N. Y. C.; James H. Post, 129 Front 
Street, N. Y. C.; John T. Pratt, 43 Exchange 
Place, N. Y. C.; Thomas T. Richards, care of 
Maitland Coppell Co., 52 William S&St., N. 
Y. C.; Manual Rionda, P. O. Box 4, Wall 
Street Station, N. Y. C.; Russell Robb, 
care Stone & Webster, 147 Milk Street, Boston, 
Mass.; Julius Rosenwald, Chicago, Ill.; Morti- 
mer L. Schiff, 52 William Street, N. Y. C.; 


Finley J. Shepard, 120 Broadway, N. Y¥. C.; Wil- 
liam Sloane, 575 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C.; Frederick 
Strauss, 1 William Street, N. Y. C.; Paul M. 
Warburg, 17 East 80th Street, N. Y. C.; Edwin S. 
Webster, care Stone & Webster, 147 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass.; William Woodward, 5 Nassau 
Street, N. Y. C. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) 


None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 


such trustee is acting is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trust- 
ees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
bas no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other se- 
curities than as so stated by him. 
H. deW. FULLER, Hditor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th 
day of September, 1919. 
HOWARD CAMPBBLL 
Notary Public, Queens County. 
(My commission exnires March 30, 1921) 
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the Textile 
Industry 


The development of the C-W 
Stop and Start Loom Motor 
has given the Textile industry 
a type of drive that is admitted 
to be the most economical and 
satisfactory method of driving 
looms. 


The dust proof and lint proof 
construction of this motor 
insures clean machines and re- 
duces fire hazards perceptibly. 


SI beent 


President 


Crocker-Wheeler Co. 


Ampere, N. J. 


New Yor« PITTSBURGH 
Boston NEWARK 
SYRACUSE New HAvEN 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
CLEVELAND BALTIMORE 
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TIFFANY & Co 


JEWELRY SILVERWARE WATCHES CLOCKS STATIONERY 


REPRODUCTIONS OF EARLY AMERICAN SILVER 
IN THE CLEARWATER COLLECTION 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


FIFTH AVENUE &3/ = STREET 













PURCHASES MAY BE MADE BY MAIL 











New YORK 
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| the Puritan are unusual in an Amer- Ff 


guide to Boston and historic vicinity. Ld 

















390 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston 
The atmosphere and equipment of # 












ican public house. 


Globe trotters say it is one of the " 
most homelike and attractive hotels | 
in the world. Rates are reasonable. 


Motorists, send for our booklet with 





















R. E. COSTELLO, Manager. 
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May Sinclair’s New Novel 
MARY OLIVIER 


(Now Fifth Printing) 











“The book is marvelous. . . 
truthful. 
art.".—New Republic. 
Transcript. 


“Reveals a woman’s soul. 


Surpasses all her previous novels in many ° 


. It is above all truthful—that is to say, expertly and piercingly and * -roically 
And so truthful a book passes into the very small class of original literature. 


It emb« <s a great 
_ 5.’—Boston 


$2.00 
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Other New Macmillan Books 








REYNARD, THE FOX, or THE 
GHOST HEATH RUN 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. 
The first long narrative poem from Mr. Masefield in several 


years. Here is a story in verse that recalls the beauty and 
power of “The Everlasting Mercy.” $1.50 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES FROM HAYES TO 
McKINLEY, 1877-1896 


By JAMES FORD RHODES. 
The eighth volume of Dr. Rhodes’ monumental history of 
the United States from the Compromise of 1850. The pres- 


ent volume covers Hayes’, Garfield’s, Arthur’s, Cleveland’s, 
and Harrison’s administrations. $2.75 


THE MEDIEVAL MIND 

By HENRY OSBORN TAYLOR. 
“No student of things medizval can neglect this interpreta- 
tion of the ‘Medieval Mind.’”—American Historical Review. 


This new edition is printed from American plates, with a 
new preface. Jn Two vols. $8.00 


COMMERCIAL RESEARCH 
By C. S. DUNCAN. 


Contains a disctission of scientific principles for the solving 
of commercial problems and a guide to their application. It 
shows how business facts may be collected, analyzed, pre- 
sented, and interpreted into a policy, a course of action. $2.25 








PICTURES OF THE FLOATING 
WORLD 


By AMY LOWELL. 


A new collection of highly original and beautiful poems by 
one who has already written some of the best contemporary 
English poetry. 1.50 


THE ARGUMENTS and SPEECHES 
of WILLIAM MAXWELL EVARTS 


Edited with an Introduction by his son, Sherman Evarts of 
the New York Bar. A representative collection of the more 
important utterances of a great leader of the bar of the last 
century and an emment American of his day and generation. 
3 volumes. 15.00 


FOR PULPIT AND PLATFORM 
By JOHN M. ENGLISH. 


An aid for busy pastors and lay speakers on any sort of 
religious subject and also as a book of references on theo- 
logical schools. 1.00 


COUNTY ADMINISTRATION 
By C. C. MAXEY. 


This is one of a series of studies on public administration 
based upon actual field investigations of staff members of 
the Bureau of Municipal Research. It is intended to meet 
the great need for a literature on government based upon a 
new type of research—that of first-hand contact with govern- 
ment in action. 


A New Interpreter of the Sea 


THE SEA BRIDE 


BEN AMES WILLIAMS’ NEW NOVEL 


Mr. Williams’ ALL THE BROTHERS WERE VALIANT was pronounced one of the best sea stories of 


recent years. 
took place on a whaling voyage. 








Here he has written another thrilling tale of adventure which tells of stirring events that 


$1.75 
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